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American higher education 
in current social perspective 


ALMosT A score of years has passed since 
the end of World War II. This period 
has been characterized by a more in- 
tense and more widespread interest in 
American higher education than has ever 
existed before in our national history. 
Much of this interest, has been expressed 
in terms of numbers. The numbers of 
college applicants and college entrants 
are continually rising. The prestige col- 
leges and the publicly supported col- 
leges have attracted the lion’s share of 
these increased numbers, although they 
are least in need of numerical reinforce- 
ment for improved educational effective- 
ness. The salaries of college teachers have 
gone up more dramatically than in any 
other period in American history, and 
yet shortages of such teachers already 
exist and even greater shortages are ex- 


pected in the near future. Influential 
voices have been raised on behalf of 
more science instruction, #zore mathe- 
matics, more foreign languages. Private, 
non-prestige colleges are experiencing 
difficulties in catering to such curricular 
emphases and in retaining their faculties, 
at a time when they are not attracting 
the numbers and kinds of students they 
want. Scholarship and talent-search pro- 
grams have gained national recognition 
—even when the number of scholarships 
they actually distribute is hardly a topic 
of national pride. Secondary school au- 
thorities complain that a proliferation of 
tests (scholarship qualification tests and 
scholarship tests, guidance tests and ad- 
missions tests) is beginning to make no- 
ticeable inroads into the classroom time 
and the academic morale of juniors and 





seniors. Testing organizations announce 
newer, Jarger, and, presumably, better 
mass-programs for pre-admission guid- 
ance, selective admission, guided admis- 
sion, and post-admission guidance. Col- 
lege news—much of it in terms of 
budgets and tuition increases—is more 
newsworthy than ever before. College 
administration has at last become a field 
of professional specialization and prep- 
aration, assuring a supply of college presi- 
dents and deans for the future, Finally— 
and significantly—more and more for- 
eign countries are turning to the United 
States for assistance in the planning of 
college programs and procedures, whereas 
at one time only our elementary and 
secondary schools had developed export- 
able features. As we consider all of this 
comparatively recent foment, we can 
begin to appreciate the mixture of resig- 
nation and consternation felt by many 
a college official who is painfully aware 
that the real “tidal wave” of applicants 
has not yet appeared on the scene. This 
tidal wave (a function of rising birth 
rates during and after the Second World 
War, rising standards of living, and rising 
mobility aspirations in hitherto sub- 
merged population groups) is expected 
to hit with full force by the middle of 
the current decade. 


Qualitative Questions 


In many ways, this preoccupation with 
numbers—justifiable though it may be— 
represents only a superficial inquiry 
(some might say, a typically American 
inquiry) into the world of current Amer- 
ican higher education. It is relatively 
simple to demonstrate that the numbers 
of college aspirants and applicants will 
increase greatly during the 60’s and early 
70’s. It is not so simple to say just what 
it will mean—to our colleges and to our 
country—that our colleges will soon be 
populated by students whose entire lives 
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have been spent in an atmosphere of 
heightened college-consciousness. As a 
child, when I did not want to take my 
smallpox innoculation, all my mother 
could say that was meaningful both to 
me and to herself was that every child in 
the neighborhood was being innoculated 
and that no one would play with me 
unless I was innoculated as well. A few 
years ago, when polio shots were first 
introduced, I caught myself telling my 
tearful four-year-old that he wouldn’t be 
able to get into Harvard unless he got 
his shots! Socialization for college and 
sensitization to college in the great Amer- 
ican middle class now begins at infancy. 
Very frequently, however, those doing 
the socializing and sensitizing either did 
not themselves attend college, or they are 
not themselves familiar with the particu- 
lar kinds of colleges toward which their 
children or charges are currently ori- 
ented. 


Population Shifts 


This lag between knowledge about 
colleges and college aspirations (for 
one’s self, one’s children, or one’s coun- 
selees) is a fascinating topic for study 
throughout the American class structure. 
In my high school graduating class there 
were about 80 of us (out of some 200 
in the entire class) who had gone through 
the special “college sections” established 
in English, history, and science during 
the senior year. As far as I can determine, 
only a bare dozen from this elite group 
actually went on to college and almost 
every one of these attended a college 
within daily commuting distance of his 
home. By and large we were the first 
college-going individuals in our families. 
The decision to go to college was ar- 
rived at late in the junior year, but rather 
soon after we first began to think about 
college-going at all. We knew almost 
nothing about the colleges in our home 





town; but we knew their names and their 
rivalries, and it seemed quite adventurous 
intellectually, as well as self-advancing 
socially, to go there. In addition, these 
were the colleges that our college guid- 
ance officer knew about, and there was 
really no other person in our own social 
milieu who could augment, supplement, 
or contradict the things she told us. To- 
day, this same generation now aspires to 
send its children to intellectually and so- 
cially “better” colleges. I see this phe- 
nomenon repeated in many social circles 
—Negro and white, “Old American” and 
“New American.” 

It would be wrong to conclude that it 
was “always so,” for college-going did 
not always keynote social mobility in 
the way that it does today. When col- 
lege-going was generally limited to the 
offspring of families that had already 
arrived at social prominence, this promi- 
nence was preserved by attending the 
same college that one’s parents or grand- 
parents had attended. For those same 
families today, however, these ancestral 
colleges cannot easily serve these same 
preservative functions. The recently ris- 
ing tide of college-going has carried 
more and more children of “New Amer- 
icans” to these colleges. In order to pre- 
serve their own social images, the par- 
ents of “Old American” families have, 
therefore, also had to find more elite 
colleges for their offspring than they 
themselves once attended. The result has 
been a fargoing change in the constitu- 
ency of most American colleges in com- 
parison with that of a generation or two 
ago. This secondary population change 
is every bit as important for an under- 
standing of the national significance of 
college-going today as is the primary 
population change which is due to the 
appearance of large new contingents of 
“first generation” college applicants. The 
secondary population shift even reaches 


down to the other end of the social hier- 
archy, into the little studied world of 
Negro colleges. Here, too, we find the 
offspring of college-trained parents at- 
tending different kinds of colleges than 
those that their parents attended. In ad- 
dition, a new generation of Negro col- 
lege youth has appeared on the scene, a 
generation whose parents never dreamed 
of college attendance. In many cases, 
members of this generation attend insti- 
tutions that were considered Negro pres- 
tige colleges a quarter century ago, 
whereas the children of alumni of these 
Negro prestige colleges now frequently 
attend previously all-white colleges in 
Northern and Midwestern states. 

These population shifts have implica- 
tions both for institutions and for indi- 
viduals. Individuals are more frequently 
“on their own” under these circum- 
stances, for college ceases to be a link 
between generations. Institutions too may 
feel disoriented and long for the golden 
past when they attracted the “right kind” 
of student. In a society that no longer 
sees anything dynamically attractive 
about the future, a nostalgia for the past 
is likely to become a built-in feature of 
the educational process. 


New Intellectual Climates 


These nationwide changes in who goes 
to what college and why have undoubt- 
edly altered the intellectual atmosphere 
of many colleges. It will not do, how- 
ever, merely to say that certain old and 
honored intellectual and societal goals are 
no longer being pursued (4), for I be- 
lieve that they are being pursued on 
most campuses. What has happened, I be- 
lieve, is that these goals are pursued by 
different proportions of students and 
faculty, operating in different local col- 
lege contexts as well as in different na- 
tional contexts than was previously the 
case. I see this very clearly from a psy- 
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chology course that I have been teaching 
as a visiting professor in a very small 
and very select Eastern college. At the 
beginning of the past semester I asked 
my students to list the problems in which 
they were most interested. The great 
majority of this intellectually and so- 
cially elite group specified (a) crime, 
(b) the mass media, and (c) racial prej- 
udice as the problems of greatest inter- 
est to them. For some reason this sur- 
prised me; I had expected a different set 
of problems to be of major interest to a 
group like this in a college like this. As 
the semester progressed, I became aware 
of the fact that the group’s interest in 
these problems was at a much more 
theoretical and philosophically-humanis- 
tic level than I had originally feared. 
However, before I knew that this was to 
be the case, I attempted a retrospective 
analysis of how college students from 
my own late-adolescent social milieu 
would have reacted to similar invitations 
(whether explicit or implicit) from 
their professors. The social problems of 
interest to college students today are 
certainly as crucial as those that inter- 
ested us. Nevertheless, through no fault 
of their own, these problems may be in- 
tellectually less provocative for either 
the humanities, the social sciences, or the 
natural sciences than the ones that earlier 
generations asked. 

What did we ask ourselves, our profes- 
sors, and our society? We asked ques- 
tions that were primarily questions of 
personal and social philosophy, of ideol- 
ogy, of Weltanschauung. We asked 
whether science and reason could replace 
faith and tradition as guides to individ- 
ual and national policy. We asked 
whether the social structure was not de- 
fective and whether it could not be re- 
organized in accord with more human 
and ethical principles. We asked whether 
the intellectual and the esthete functioned 
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best by dedicating himself to society di- 
rectly or by concentrating entirely on 
his “calling.” We asked how values could 
be compared and whether there were 
limits to relativism in values and in be- 
havior. We asked how America might 
contribute more to the intellectual life 
of the world. In a way, the questions 
that we asked were older (“maturer”?) 
and more abstract. In a way, they were 
the questions that our professors and 
other intellectuals of the day wanted to 
have asked. However that may be, we 
felt that such questions fitted into an in- 
tellectual tradition of questioning society 
and of improving both the social and 
the intellectual orders in the process. 
Perhaps we were oversold on ourselves 
and on what we were doing in this re- 
spect, but I do not think we were en- 
tirely wrong. Students from my social 
milieu represented “new blood” in the 
American higher educational world. Al- 
though we were asking questions that 
fitted into an old tradition, we were 
somehow thrilled by this fact rather than 
bored by it. I believe we contributed 
thereby to the search for new nuances in 
the questions themselves and to the for- 
mulation of newer answers in American 
education, philosophy, literature, art, 
politics and social science. Our youth 
coincided with a period of ideological 
purposefulness and intellectual system- 
building. Both of these phenomena en- 
riched us as they were in turn the ob- 
jects of our own devoted labors. It is this 
that our college students miss today, and 
it is this that we miss in them. I do not 
believe that they are unconcerned with 
the pursuit of truth, the development of 
the good life, or the assumption of so- 
cial responsibility. However, in a period 
that has witnessed the attenuation if not 
the disappearance of ideology and phi- 
losophy on the social as well as on the 
intellectual scene, the level at which such 





interests are expressed and the num- 
bers daring to express them must seem 
limited indeed. 


The Negro Potential 


The new population groups that are 
entering our colleges today and that will 
continue to enter them during the next 
score of years may contribute much to 
the intellectual and the philosophical re- 
awakening of American colleges and of 
American society more generally. Let us 
consider the Negro component alone at 
this point. Negro college students—in 
Northern as well as in Southern centers 
—have become a major force in direct- 
ing national attention to the re-examina- 
tion of old and festering wounds in our 
social, political, and cultural worlds. This 
certainly represents a new level of con- 
cern for Negro college students in com- 
parison with that which existed among 
their predecessors a mere decade ago. It 
may be that Negro college students are 
appreciably in advance of the adult Ne- 
gro community in this respect. However, 
of even greater interest to me is whether 
their new racial consciousness can ulti- 
mately be transcended and sublimated 
so as to provide more general ideological 
and spiritual provocation to artists, writ- 
ers, teachers, philosophers, and scientists 
—Negro and white alike. The struggles 
of hitherto disadvantaged groups for 
their rightful place in the sun have on 
many past occasions provided just such 
stimulation, both to themselves and to 
those who had previously oppressed them. 
The intellectual saga of the Jew in the 
Western world is one example of this 
kind, while the moral tone of Ghandian 
passive resistance and the thrilling rebirth 
of Irish-English literature are other re- 
cent examples along these same general 
lines. I am convinced that the American 
Negro will secure great advances dur- 
ing the remainder of this century. I am 


also convinced that the Negro commu- 
nity possesses the great spiritual, artistic 
and intellectual resources that will con- 
tribute to this advance and that will also 
be further developed as a result of it. 
Nevertheless, | hope that the Negro’s 
greatest contribution to America may 
yet be that in his struggles and in his suf- 
ferings he will liberate much that has 
been obscured and unrecognized in gen- 
eral American intellectual and cultural 
potential. If such a development were 
to come to pass, American higher edu- 
cation would be among its chief bene- 
factors. 

There is spirituality in American life, 
but our own material success has hidden 
this spirituality from our own eyes. 
There is altruism and dedication and high 
moral purpose. There is love of learning 
and concern for mankind. All these exist 
in America but in recent years they have 
rarely been as movingly revealed as by 
the Negro students, parents, and spokes- 
men in Little Rock, in Montgomery, in 
Norfolk, in sit-ins, in nonviolent elo- 
quence throughout the nation. Perhaps 
the Negro will help re-introduce social 
purpose into the fabric of our national 
life. What poetic irony that the Negro 
should make us aware of poetry and 
justice! What greater soul-searching have 
we recently experienced than the general 
self-inquiries that Negroes have prompted 
as to the value of public education and 
the rule of law in our lives? 


Demise of Ideology 


As a social psychologist, it seems to 
me that a critique of American higher 
education must entail a critique of Amer- 
ican society. An examination of college 
curricular content or of college student 
values must entail an examination of the 
goals and values of segments of American 
society. To the extent that we find Amer- 
ican students and teachers lacking in ul- 
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timate purpose, we must trace the larger 
social contexts out of which such lacks 
arise. This becomes ail the more true 
as college-going itself becomes a truly 
national phenomenon in which all seg- 
ments of our population are involved. 
What I am saying here is not so much 
that the social context explains or deter- 
mines the phenomena of higher edu- 
cation, but that higher education itself 
is merely one facet of much larger and 
interlocking social panorama. 

The demise of ideology and philoso- 
phy in American higher education is 
part of the death of these phenomena in 
our nation (7). The lack of social pur- 
posefulness in American higher educa- 
tion is merely part of a general lack of 
national purposefulness. As a people we 
are tired of causes—tired of Democracy 
(with a capital D), tired of the Common 
Man, tired of Religion, tired of all Rem- 
edies and Plans. We are resigned to a 
world of uncertainty and futility—a 
world which at best is governed by an 
uneasy compromise between “let well 
enough alone” and “every man for him- 
self”; a world in which the satisfactions 
of perfect rationality will never be at- 
tained while those of perfect faith will 
never be recovered. In the world of edu- 
cation we are tired of Progressive Edu- 
cation, tired of General Education, and 
even tired of Science, really. We “know” 
that education will not save society and 
that knowledge and skill will not help 
mankind. We train worldly-wise tech- 
nicians because that, at least, is one thing 
that we can do. We expand the size of 
our physical plants because that is some- 
thing that everyone can appreciate. We 
adopt entrance examination requirements 
because these can be “handled” objec- 
tively. However, we do not bother to 
push for a definition of “college success” 
beyond grades in courses because at that 
point things get “sticky.” Running a col- 
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lege, after all, is like running a business 
—one doesn’t philosophize about why 
one is in business. Going to college is 
like going to work—one doesn’t philoso- 
phize about why one wants to earn a 
living. 


The Crisis of Our Age 

Every age has its crisis and every time 
is a time of transition. The crisis of our 
age is that our fondest national dream 
has begun to vanish before our very eyes. 
This crisis has engulfed higher educa- 
tion as well, for it too needs a dream to 
hang onto. For the past century our 
country has gone from one industrial and 
commercial triumph to the other. Our 
rapid urbanization, the absorption of mil- 
lions of immigrants, the generally rising 
standard of living, all of these were iden- 
tified not only as the fruits of free enter- 
prise and democracy but as evidences 
that the good life was attainable by ra- 
tional means. The evidence was incontro- 
vertible, for no other country was grow- 
ing so quickly as ours and no other 
system promised as much to all who 
could adopt it. There was a sense of ad- 
venture and a feeling of triumph, of 
buoyancy, of euphoria that pervaded 
American life, and this was recognizable 
both on Wall Street and on Hester Street, 
in the world of letters and in the world 
of science. This dream was the American 
“straight and narrow,” and much of our 
questioning was stimulated by the actual 
or suspected straying from it that we 
noticed. Much of our questioning was 
intended to facilitate a more complete 
realization of this dream. What has hap- 
pened in the past decade was bound to 
happen sometime, and the fact that it 
happened sooner and faster merely in- 
tensifies the contrast between “then” and 
“now.” We waged another war and lost 
another peace, our major product (the 
rising standard of living) also became our 





major export, and yet it made disturb- 
ingly little impact on how others felt 
about us. It did not help us to solve our 
internal problems, nor, finally, did it keep 
a foreign power with a foreign ideology 
from robbing us of our security and of 
the limelight on the world’s stage as well. 
Only a little more than a decade after the 
war, the Soviets were underbidding us 
in foreign markets, outpromising us in 
foreign loans, and outdistancing us both 
in terrestrial and in non-terrestrial pro- 
paganda moves. For the first time in 
modern American history, we are faced 
by a power that can beat us at our own 
game, production, and that can surpass 
us in selling a dream of the good life. We 
are left in a position of disenchantment 
with the tools, values, methods, and 
dreams that we have depended upon 
completely for the attainment of both 
material and spiritual capital—and no 
newer or different tools seem to be avail- 
able to us. The crisis of our age, in 
higher education as in most other quar- 
ters, is that we are “not in love with 
nothing or nobody.” The crisis of our 
age is that we continue in all of our in- 
strumental acts—including college-going 
—without our earlier conviction that 
they will really “pay off.” The crisis of 
our age is disenchantment, to the point 
that even “success” seems routine and 
unexciting. 


The Promise 


Just as the striving and questioning and 
devotion to progress of the America 
of yesteryear brought about their own 
self-fulfilling prophecies—so will the self- 
centeredness and disenchantment of our 
own age, unless these can be counter- 
acted. How do we break out of this 
vicious circle? I cannot answer this ques- 
tion, but the fact that it arises at a time 
when we are about to become the first 
college-going nation in the history of the 


world strikes me as providing the great- 
est hope that answers will be found. Per- 
haps I feel this way because, as an edu- 
cator, it is my natural bias. What can 
I say to the disenchanted who point out 
that education generally and psychology 
and the social sciences particularly have 
been oversold in the past as panaceas to 
whatever ails us? How well I know how 
much “Hitler’s Professors” helped a 
highly educated people unleash horrors 
the likes of which the world had never 
before imagined (9). Perhaps I am doing 
no more than putting my trust in an old 
cliche: “Education has disappointed us 
in the past, but what else is there than 
more and better education to put one’s 
faith in?” Perhaps that is all there is to 
it. Nevertheless, I think that I am saying 
something more than just that. 


America’s Lost Continents 


With new national emphases on higher 
education and with new populations en- 
tering the world of higher education, 
America’s colleges and universities have 
the unparalleled opportunity (as well as 
the unusual responsibility) to stimulate 
inquiry into our cultural future. There 
are many lost continents in America wait- 
ing to be rediscovered. Our colleges and 
universities can provoke the discussions, 
studies, and experiments that will lead to 
their rediscovery. Each continent that 
we discover in ourselves results in the 
liberation of national energy and of na- 
tional creativity. One such suppressed 
continent is that of the Negro in our 
midst. There are, in addition, many re- 
pressed continents related to the great 
religious and ethnic diversity which un- 
derlies American society. This hetero- 
geneity has never been adequately rec- 
ognized as a source of personal and 
national depth and strength. It has most 
frequently been recognized in conjunc- 
tion with “brotherhood” sentiments, 
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which, at rock bottom, imply that all of 
these differences are, after all, unimpor- 
tant. They are only “error variance,” 
so to speak, and we should all be big 
enough to overlook them. To some ex- 
tent, of course, brotherhood movements 
arise as interracial, interreligious, and in- 
ter-ethnic differences come to be con- 
sidered unimportant at certain levels of 
behavior. On the other hand, it is my 
contention that such movements may 
encourage the extention or generaliza- 
tion of such assumed unimportance to 
behavioral areas in which intergroup dif- 
ferences may be important indeed. 
Among the basic interpersonal ties in 
self-concept formation are one’s family 
relationships, one’s own sex-group rela- 
tionships, and one’s culture-group rela- 
tionships. American society has played 
down the third relationship in this trio, 
probably in the hope of counteract- 


ing cultural Balkanization and fostering 
greater society-at-large identification. As 
a result, attempts to explore deeply per- 
sonal feelings and attachments in this area 


—whether in the realms of art, literature, 
politics, education, etc.—are likely to be 
greeted as improprieties unbecoming to 
any member of polite society. An out- 
come of this is that many Americans are 
cut off from exploring and meaningfully 
developing a part of themselves. Our 
ethnic and religious roots constitute our 
native spiritual-emotional intimacy and 
authenticity. When we flee from them as 
a nation, our entire cultural and intellect- 
ual life is impoverished because we have 
thereby taken a giant’s step toward super- 
ficiality (3). Great artists, musicians, 
writers, philosophers, and teachers must 
draw inspiration from their uniqueness, 
from their most intimate feelings, from 
their most authentic emotions, from their 
most personal experiences. Unfortu- 
nately, we have developed a society in 
which all of these things are taboo-——or 
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are relegated to Greenwich Village and 
the beatniks. We will not shock each 
other or our society with our Jewishness, 
our Catholicism, our Italian gesticula- 
tions, or our Polish melodies. We are im- 
poverished and stifled thereby, both in- 
dividually and collectively. There is 
strength and value both in unity and in 
diversity. We have thus far emphasized 
only our melting pot, Americanizing, as- 
similating, “averaging out” capacities. 
Our movies and plays and books and 
schools have largely attempted to offer 
only that which could be generally and 
readily accepted and understood. The 
greater unity that comes only from ad- 
mitted diversity, accepted heterogeneity, 
treasured differences, has been bypassed. 
Our national stability is certainly suffi- 
ciently assured by now to permit us the 
luxury of cultivating diversity. This cul- 
tivation—by schools, colleges, founda- 
tions, mass media, and voluntary or- 
ganizations—would contribute to the 
broadening of the narrowly material per- 
sonal bases on which so much of Ameri- 
can life and American higher education 
is erected. The superficiality of Ameri- 
can interests and cultural expression feeds 
our disanchantment and apathy with re- 
spect to ourselves and our world. The 
more separate audiences, the more diver- 
sified talents, the more legitimate areas 
of creative involvement, the more small 
groups with intensely meaningful asso- 
ciations—the richer we all will be. I be- 
lieve that there is currently greater latent 
awareness of diversity and greater readi- 
ness for its manifest recognition than 
there has long been in America. The 
coming explosion in American higher edu- 
cation can explore this awareness and can 
channel this readiness and contribute 
thereby to a major change in the spirit 
of our times. Such a change will give 
all of our efforts on behalf of liberal 
education more of an opportunity to 





bear fruit. Such a change will allow the 
fruits of liberal education to find for 
themselves more accepting and more nat- 
ural out-of-classroom environments in 
which to take root. 


Culture and the Colleges 


One of the major embarrassments of 
higher education in the United States has 
been that “college culture” has usually 
had no place to go after graduation. The 
college educated may long have been too 
small a group to maintain separate cul- 
tural enclaves in which intellectual con- 
cerns could be given natural expression 
and continued cultivation after gradua- 
tion from college. However, more im- 
portant than the limitation of numbers 
has been the limitation in the self-defi- 
nitions of the college-educated and the 
limitation in role-definitions of college 
education per se. When only the “cul- 
tured classes” sent their children to col- 
lege, these children returned upon grad- 
uation to a milieu that did not depend 
on college for its intellectual concerns 
and was quite sharply separated from 
general American life to boot. In this 
sense, higher education did not enrich the 
cultural orientation of the nation as a 
whole. As the population base of the col- 
lege educated began to expand—and it 
has been expanding continually and mark- 
edly for at least 50 years—more and 
more college graduates returned to en- 
vironments in which their intellectual 
and cultural attainments (as opposed to 
their professional or technical skills) 
found little or no environmental support. 
In other societies, such a broadening of 
the college base might have resulted in 
the establishment of an intellectual elite 
which gratified its own peculiar interests. 
In still others, it might have resulted in a 
narodniki-like dedication for bringing 
the masses into the fold of intellectual 
concerns and cultural appreciations. 


For various reasons, neither of these 
possibilities was widely realized in the 
United States. By and large, the college 
educated contingent has adapted itself 
to the general tenor of American life, to 
the superficiality and triteness of mass 
culture, to the impoverishment of ideas, 
and to the thinness of philosophical and 
spiritual fare which are its major char- 
acteristics. Most college graduates have 
faded inconspicuously into communities 
in which “democratic leveling” of intel- 
lectual and cultural concerns—if not anti- 
intellectualism as such—is an aspect of 
the acknowledged way of life. The com- 
ing age of mass college attendance will 
not necessarily dignify “man thinking” 
in American society. It may, indeed, 
merely increase membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club and subscriptions to 
Time, Life, and Fortune. On the other 
hand, it may also result in a greater com- 
munity tolerance for intellectual con- 
cerns, a greater readiness to support the 
elites that are dedicated to cultural crea- 
tivity, and a growing naturalness about 
the consumption of cultural products. 


Mass Higher Education 


Mass higher education (and we are 
certainly headed in that direction, al- 
though there will certainly continue to 
be various levels of “higher”) will im- 
pose new responsibilities upon educators, 
for it will undoubtedly affect American 
life in a great many ways. The growth 
of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation definitely had such effects—in the 
extension of suffrage, in providing the 
skills on which our industrial and com- 
mercial development has thrived, in de- 
veloping the very aspirations and appe- 
tites which are the backbone of current 
mass culture. However, even more no- 
ticeable than all of these factors was the 
impact of universal public elementary 
and secondary education on itself—i.e., 
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on American educational philosophy and 
educational practice. 

The onset of mass higher education in 
America coincides with the onset of the 
space age. We have already been ex- 
posed to Admiral Rickover’s suggestions 
for interrelating these two developments. 
There will almost certainly be other sug- 
gestions from within the ranks of higher 
education itself. Some levels of higher 
education will certainly be devoted to 
the technologies which the space age will 
both require and inspire. Other levels 
will be devoted to the theoretical and 
conceptual elaboration of these technol- 
ogies. Nevertheless, when taken as a 
whole, education for the space age must 
not be merely a handmaiden to its tech- 
nological challenge (just as in the face 
of a Communist challenge to our secu- 
rity, education must not aim at merely 
“closing the gap” between ourselves and 
the Soviets). There is much evidence, of 
course, that educational theory is fre- 
quently no more than a philosophical jus- 
tification for aligning methods and con- 
tent with needs and values that are 
dominant in society. As true as this is, it 
is nevertheless far from the whole truth. 
Educational theory has at times helped 
to reshape social process. Even when this 
has not been so, educational theory has 
served to translate social reality and social 
strivings into institutional terms, and in 
so doing it rendered them more man- 
ageable and meaningful to the country 
as a whole. 

The coming decade will quite likely 
witness a rebirth of theory in high ¢r edu- 
cation. This is probable precisely because 
higher education will be a battlefield in 
which so many of our social problems 
will be acted out. The coming of mass 
higher education, the needs of the space 
age, our modus vivendi with the Rus- 
sians, the middle class strivings of our 
Negro populace, the sharpened claims of 
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public vs. private and of liberal vs. prac- 
tical higher education, the rise of junior 
colleges (7), and the growth of profes- 
sional post-graduate training (6)—all of 
these forces will interact and possibly 
clash during the decade ahead. Any one 
of them would be sufficient to stimulate 
philosophical, curricular, and methodo- 
logical re-evaluations and revisions. Com- 
ing together as they will, we may be 
assured that a Conant-like reassessment 
of American higher education cannot be 
long delayed. 


Utility of Social Science 


I have no doubt that the coming of 
mass higher education will change Amer- 
ican higher education from what it has 
been in the recent past and from what it 
is today. I also have no doubt that the 
coming of mass higher education will 
change American life in many ways that 
are hardly predictable today. All of these 
changes—both in education and in so- 
ciety—will require study, planning, and 
experimentation. I believe that the social 
sciences will be of extraordinary impor- 
tance and usefulness in these connections. 
Fortunately, American social scientists 
have in very recent years become in- 
creasingly interested in American higher 
education as a field of empirical and 
theoretical inquiry. 

In many ways it is really quite anom- 
alous that this did not come about earlier, 
for the great majority of our social scien- 
tists have long been full-time members of 
the academic community. Nevertheless, 
even those who were most interested in 
education usually studied it in its ele- 
mentary or secondary manifestations 
with higher education receiving only in- 
frequent attention. Perhaps the social sci- 
ences have only recently become suffi- 
ciently secure to study the very branch 
on which they themselves are perched. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that 





the social psychology and the sociology 
of American higher education have both 
become active fields with strong ties to 
theoretical concepts in their parent dis- 
ciplines. In a few major universities, cen- 
ters for the study of higher education 
have been established, and more are sure 
to come. Many current phenomena of 
American higher education have already 
received intensive social science illumina- 
tion (2, 5, 8), and there is every reason 
to believe that America’s approach to 
mass higher education will also be given 
due attention. 

This too, then, must be considered 
among the fortunate if fortuitous factors 
influencing the future of American 
higher education. The coming of mass 
higher education to America will be the 
first major educational development in 
our history to take place with the full 
light of social inquiry forcussed upon it. 
I know that the study of higher educa- 
tion will contribute significantly and salu- 
briously to the development of the social 


sciences, I can only hope that it will con- 
tribute as much to higher education as 
well. 
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Humanistic potentials 
in higher education 


I HAVE BEEN impressed with the excep- 
tional growth of concern about the value 
outcomes of higher education during the 
last decade. A few years ago, only a 
rather small group of persons had be- 
come publicly identified as interested in 
this problem. They were a small family 
who hardly knew each other. Now the 
situation is very different. Educational 
surveys are coming more and more to ask 
questions of faculty, administration, and 
students about the impact of the institu- 
tion upon the attitudes, values, and ulti- 
mately the behavior of their students. 
Another sign of the changed character of 
the times is the introduction on the 
agendas of the national conferences on 
higher education of topics relating to 
the evaluation of educational results in 
terms of student values. Even social sci- 
entists are now giving attention to the 
measurement and assessment of value 
consequences. For instance, the Social 
Science Research Council now has a com- 
mittee at work on the design of research 
methods which will be able to get at the 
assessment of value changes more effec- 
tively than has been the case in the past. 

The concern for the values of stu- 
dents as a product of their education is a 
widely shared one that represents a 
strong if relatively new current in the 
main stream of educational programming. 
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It may perhaps be helpful for us first to 
consider some of the factors responsible 
for this newer emphasis. How profound 
are the roots of the developing interest 
in the value consequences of higher edu- 
cation? Is the basis of the new interest 
of sufficient depth and solidity to justify 
an expectation that the re-examination of 
educational results in the perspective of 
student values will produce important 
modifications in educational practice? 


Incentives for Assessment 


First, the impact of the international 
political struggle, charged with its ideo- 
logical overtones, has caused a good many 
people to ask whether our educational 
system is contributing to the development 
of a clearer conception of national pur- 
pose and a sense of commitment to those 
values which we associate with democ- 
racy. To be sure, the immediate effect of 
the first sputnik was to focus attention 
on educational competition in scientific 
and technological areas. But I believe the 
focus has now definitely widened to in- 
clude social and political values, and 
higher education is increasingly called 
upon to demonstrate a significant contri- 
bution in the struggle for the minds of 
men. 

At the same time, serious signs of 
ideological demoralization have appeared 





in America. The low state of morale and 
the tragic self-centeredness of American 
prisoners of war in Korea were docu- 
mented by intensive interviews con- 
ducted on their return. We have seen 
convincing evidence in many studies of 
the political apathy and lack of a sense 
of social responsibility among recent stu- 
dent generations. Indeed, this whole re- 
cent demand for an articulation of na- 
tional purpose, prompted as this inter- 
est has been by deliberate govern- 
mental initiative and the mass media, is 
indicative of the poverty of social values 
in our national community. I believe 
I am right in recalling Toynbee’s ob- 
servation that a civilization which is 
increasingly self-conscious about the ex- 
pression of its values and purposes has 
come near the end of its cycle. I trust 
that this will not be the long-run implica- 
tion of our renewal of concern for the 
value outcome of higher education. How- 
ever that may be, I am certain that there 
is a close relationship between the grow- 
ing consciousness of a loss of deeply felt 
commitments in our society at large and 
the reappraisal of our educational con- 
sequences and of the yardsticks by which 
these consequences may best be meas- 
ured. 

Within the context of specific deyel- 
opments in higher education, the new 
interest in values stems at least in part 
from the impact of the general educa- 
tion movement and the impetus which 
it gave after World War II to a broad 
reassessment of educational objectives. 
The stimulus for this appeal for a new 
emphasis in general education was the 
censuring of traditional higher educa- 
tion on the ground that it was not ac- 
complishing for many students the pre- 
sumed objectives of a “liberal education.” 
This, in turn, implied that both the out- 
comes of general education programs and 
the conventional curricula should be ex- 


posed to audit, and an audit necessarily 
involves the definition of the legitimate 
outcomes of higher education. We must 
be deeply indebted to the proponents of 
general education for their insistence 
that outcomes be evaluated in much 
broader and more profound terms than 
the acquisition of factual knowledge or 
technical proficiency. What the student 
is like, how he behaves, and his contri- 
bution to society were forcefully pre- 
sented as among the proper objectives of 
college experience. 

As a matter of fact, the study of 
changing values in college (4) which 
was sponsored by the Hazen Foundation 
grew directly out of an interest in the 
consequences of programs of general 
education. The Hazen Foundation wanted 
to know whether such programs had 
any marked effect on student values 
which could be distinguished from the 
results of college education of the con- 
ventional types. The enterprise was later 
enlarged to include an assessment of 
studies bearing upon the whole range of 
college educational experience. But the im- 
mediate point of departure was the chal- 
lenging assumption, implicit in the gen- 
eral education movement, that the values 
of students are affected by the kind of 
educational program which they are of- 
fered and that the right kind of liberal 
arts program produces a better person 
quite apart from “tooling him up” for 
utilitarian tasks. 

I would like to think that another ma- 
jor factor in the emergence of a greater 
concern over the value consequences of 
higher education was the growing ac- 
ceptance within the educational profes- 
sion of a bolder and more universal con- 
cept of its mission than the cultivation 
of an intellectual elite or the furnishing 
of a skilled labor force to a highly tech- 
nologized society. There have been some 
promising signs of a growing awareness 
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on the part of educators that our kind 
of civilization rests on certain funda- 
mental pillars of human values. These pil- 
lars are not self-sustaining. They require 
constant reconstruction in the personali- 
ties of each succeeding generation. Any 
failure to attend to this reconstruction 
reflects a sterility in the total educational 
process within our society. Awareness at 
one and the same time of the essential 
humanistic bases of our culture and of 
deficiencies in their realization has led a 
good many educators to the conclusion 
that it is their responsibility, at least, to 
confront the vital issue of the yardsticks 
by which human conduct shall be as- 
sessed. 


Our Ignorance of Values 


If we assume that values are a proper 
concern of higher education, we must 
be prepared to confront as realistically 
as possible the question of the actual ef- 
fect of the educational process as it is 
now conducted upon student values. 
This brings us to a review of the present 
state of research. How much do we 
really know about the value conse- 
quences of higher education? 

Until recently, there has been little 
careful inquiry concerning this question. 
This omission mirrors the general lack 
of concern among social scientists for 
the study of values and the rudimentary 
stage in general of social science re- 
search on motivation and attitudes. 

Furthermore, to many educators who 
were concerned with values as objec- 
tives of education, no research has 
seemed necessary. Sure that they knew 
the answers, they merely proclaimed 
that a liberal education obviously pro- 
duces liberalizing effects on students. The 
humanities obviously place a humanistic 
‘ imprint upon those who study them. The 
great teacher obviously has great influ- 
ence upon the character of his students. 
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The church college with its religious pro- 
gram and curriculum obviously makes 
its students more religious. The study of 
social science obviously promotes better 
members of society. The study of child 
psychology obviously results in better 
mothers and fathers. The study of edu- 
cation obviously produces better teach- 
ers. 

Actually, such self-assurance reflects 
three quite basic assumptions about the 
nature and nurture of man, prevalent not 
only among educators but among the 
public at large in America. First, we 
have generally placed great confidence 
in the controlling power of reason over 
human conduct. We have felt that rea- 
sonable men, properly equipped with 
“knowledge,” will behave reasonably. 
Or, put another way, many of us have 
been profoundly convinced that thanks 
to the power of reason, human beings 
will surely guide their lives by the light 
of truth as this truth became apparent to 
them through education. Second, we 
have transferred the doctrine of human 
equality to the field of education and 
have assumed that all or most men have 
a sufficient capacity to be educated. If 
education has a beneficent effect on the 
conduct of one per cent, then does it not 
also have a beneficent effect on the con- 
duct of ten per cent or perhaps even 
fifty per cent? With this in mind, we 
have committed ourselves to universal 
education and uniform education in full 
confidence that the conduct of all these 
people would thereby be equally im- 
proved. The third basic assumption so 
many of us have been inclined to make 
in a democratic environment is that so- 
cial progress and political maturation 
can be induced by educational enlighten- 
ment. In the discipleship of John Stuart 
Mill, we have been convinced that de- 
mocracy and representative government 
become feasible as the general popula- 





tion becomes more literate and well in- 
formed. 

I have mentioned these considerations 
because I have been puzzled by the fact 
that, in an age of science, we have taken 
for granted for so long that we knew 
the effects of education upon personal 
and social values—without undertaking 
to verify these conclusions by systematic 
inquiry. We have allowed our practices 
to be shaped by untested hypotheses. 
We have been prone to accept and live 
by the major articles of unexamied faith 
in contemporary society rather than 
subject our own behavior as educators to 
vigorous scrutiny. 

The most important conclusion of re- 
cent research bearing on the question of 
the value consequences of higher educa- 
tion is that we really know very little 
about them. Furthermore, it is extremely 
difficult to find out. Critical examination 
of methodological problems involved in 
such research (7) points to such diffi- 
culties as these: Just what is a value? 
How can a value be identified for re- 
search purposes? How can we properly 
take account of the diversity among in- 
dividuals and the differences among ‘edu- 
cational institutions? How can we iso- 
late influential factors and weigh their 
respective influences? How can we avoid 
the bias of the observer in selecting the 
data on which to base valid inferences? 
There is no question that these and many 
other problems limit the firmness of the 
conclusions which can be reached on the 
basis of research today. 


Changing Values 


Nevertheless, significant developments 
in research over the last few years have 
added greatly to our ability to assess value 
outcomes in broad terms and to point 
the way toward more exact and definitive 
studies in the future. This observation 
does not purport to appraise the techni- 


cal quality of much of the research be- 
cause I do not have the professional 
qualifications to reach a judgment on the 
validity and reliability of many of these 
studies. But what impresses me from a 
substantive point of view is the consist- 
ency of the findings on two key points. 
First, that there is a very large hiatus be- 
tween the formal educational process and 
the shaping of student values. John Bush- 
nell, in his admirable summary (2), has 
indicated how improbable it is that 
changes in student values, at least for the 
great mass of students, have occurred as 
a result of any direct stimulus provided 
by the academic program. He corrobo- 
rated to a large extent the findings of 
the Hazen study, which, to put it bluntly, 
were that the values of most students 
seem to remain unaffected by what t.ey 
studied, where they studied it, how they 
were taught, or by whom they were 
taught. 

Second, the values of students do seem 
to undergo an unusual amount of change 
within the context of certain specific in- 
stitutions. The experience of higher edu- 
cation when undertaken at one of these 
“potent” institutions seems to register a 
deeper imprint on the values of more 
students than is the case in the general 
gamut of colleges and universities. Just 
what it is that forms the amalgam of 
potency in these institutions is not yet 
clear. Indeed, it has seemed to me that 
much of the attention of future research 
should be directed toward identifying 
the factors which, brought together un- 
der a particular institutional roof, suc- 
ceed in significantly affecting the values 
of many of the students who come 
there. Without the benefit of definitive 
research on this matter, I should, never- 
theless, like to attempt a trial assessment 
of these potent educational influences, 
recognizing that this will depend, to a 
considerable extent, upon subjective im- 
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pressions drawn from students, faculty, 
and administration at these institutions, 
and some on-the-spot observations of 
their atmosphere. 

First, however, some important re- 
finements in the original findings of the 
study of changing values in college are 
indicated on the basis of important 
studies which have been recently com- 
pleted or in process, such as the eight- 
year study of Vassar students and 
alumni (6), the final report on the 
Cornell value study (3), the Berkeley 
studies of diversity in higher education, 
and the current intensive and compre- 
hensive study of the development of 
Michigan State University students. One 
group of refinements has to do with the 
issue of the impotency of higher educa- 
tion as a whole in relation to student 
values. It is clear that there may be 


greater variations in values from fresh- 
man to senior year than we previously 
perceived. Certainly, this is the conclu- 
sion of the Vassar studies, which reveal 
important personality changes and varia- 


tions in social and personal attitudes and 
beliefs during the four years of the col- 
lege experience. I am not sure that this 
is as well established for institutions other 
than Vassar or whether the extent of 
these changes is peculiar to women stu- 
dents, this particular college, or both. 
Another refinement is suggested by 
the many observations which have been 
made, testifying to the important role 
which students feel their teachers, or at 
least certain particular teachers, have ex- 
ercised in the development of their lives 
and their values. Although much of this 
evidence is subjective, I am inclined to 
think that we should accept it as indi- 
cating that many students do respond to 
the touch of particular teachers. We 
know little, however, about the circum- 
stances under which these teachers have 
acquired their influence and even less 
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about what it is about them as persons 
which has made them so influential. I 
am still inclined to the view that a teach- 
er’s influence is profoundly affected by 
the character of the institution in which 
he teaches, though I certainly concede 
that some teachers seem to have been 
able to exert a profound effect upon 
some students even under very unfavor- 
able institutional conditions. 

Still another refinement is suggested 
by the continuing evidence that college 
graduates do exhibit certain traits and 
attitudes—tolerance, for instance—much 
more commonly than those who have 
not gone through the college experience. 
At the same time, it is pretty well estab- 
lished that such differences are already 
noticeable in the high school population, 
so that a college freshman may bring 
these distinctive patterns of values with 
him rather than picking them up as he 
goes through college. 

A second group of refinements bears 
on the issue of uniformity of outlook 
among college students and the homo- 
geneity of their values. The original con- 
clusion to which we were led was that 
students were remarkably alike in their 
attitudes, beliefs, and criteria of con- 
duct, regardless of background, residence 
field of study and interest, and other 
such factors. More recent research sug- 
gests important distinctions in values and 
attitudes between sexes, particularly in 
the concepts which each sex holds of 
the appropriate relationship between men 
and women. Women generally tend to 
value for their own sex a more subs- 
servient social role and to crave relative 
domination by the male. Among other 
breaches in the pattern of uniformity and 
homogeneity in values, there appears to 
be greater diversity among students at 
different institutions and greater diversity 
among students within particular insti- 
tutions than we formerly estimated. 





There is also some diversification of 
values among students with differing oc- 
cupational interests, religious affiliations, 
and family backgrounds. Similarity, how- 
ever, remains more striking than diver- 
sity. 

Thus, the burden of recent research 
tends more to corroborate the two ma- 
jor conclusions to which I previously 
referred than to refute them. The im- 
pact of mass education—or, to put it 
perhaps more exactly, the impact of 
higher education upon the mass of stu- 
dents—is not such as to cause them to 
alter the main patterns of values by 
which they choose to direct their lives. 
Yet some institutions do seem to provide 
their students with a total experience 
out of which a substantial number 
emerge with a significant reorientation 
of their values. 


Educational Potency 


Among the factors at work in these 
potent institutions, I believe we can 
identify, first, the level of clarity and 
the character of the institution’s expect- 
ancy, the model with which the fresh- 
man is confronted when he comes to 
college and towards which he is en- 
couraged to move during college. Sec- 
ond, potent educational programs seem 
centered on engaging the student in im- 
portant value-laden experiences tailored 
to his individual needs and personal ca- 
pacities. Third, the disposition of the 
faculty in these influential colleges is hu- 
manistically oriented towards the stu- 
dents and sympathetic to a concept of 
the academic profession which includes 
a normative role. Fourth, the organiza- 
tion of the educational endeavor engages 
student responsibility, providing ade- 
quate opportunity for individual respon- 
sibility in the pursuit of an education 
and, in addition, providing adequate op- 
portunity for collective responsibility by 


the students in the full range of educa- 
tional as well as social decisions de- 
manded in the conduct the educational 
enterprise. 

The stance which the institution adopts 
towards the individual student may have 
a profound influence on the development 
of his values. If the institution can pre- 
sent a clear model of adulthood, so that 
the student can understand the kind of 
behavior which is considered evidence 
of maturity, at least within this particu- 
lar community, then the chances of his 
coming to act in this way are enhanced. 
David Riesman (5) has shrewdly ob- 
served how the line between youth and 
adulthood is blurred in contemporary 
society. Young people are now having 
at the high school age a great many of 
the experiences which they imagine are 
the marks of an adult—driving a car, a 
large measure of personal independence, 
money to spend, sophisticated relations 
with the opposite sex, and general skill 
int handling of social relations. When 
they come to college, they do not see 
anything expected of them which is 
radically different from what they have 
already known. College becomes pro- 
longed adolescence, or high school con- 
stitutes premature adulthood, depending 
on how you look at it. On the other 
hand, the pattern of high school life is 
clearly no adequate definition of adult- 
hood if we measure adulthood in terms 
of the achievement of real personal au- 
tonomy, the fulfillment of a human be- 
ing’s full potentialities, and a sensitive 
recognition of social responsibilities. It is 
this conception of adulthood, in terms 
of essential humanistic achievement, to 
which many students seem ready to re- 
spond if they are effectively confronted 
with it early in the course of their col- 
lege career. 

The expectancy of adulthood must be 
presented, however, in a convincing and 
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consistent fashion throughout the stu- 
dent’s college experience. It is not enough 
to put this forward in verbal appeal. It 
must find its way into the institution’s 
criteria and its ways of recognizing stu- 
dent progress. And it is important also 
that the “student culture” join with the 
“faculty culture” in subscribing to this 
kind of a standard of student achieve- 
ment. 


Humanistic Adulthood 


I have tried to imagine what a college 
test of humanistic achievement or “adult- 
hood” might look like. The experience 
of students who have moved toward ma- 
turity in college, or in the terminology 
of the Vassar study become “educable,” 
suggests that at least the following seven 
items should be on an institution’s check 
list if it is genuinely concerned that its 
influence extend to the mainsprings of 
student conduct. 

(1) Worry. How much does the stu- 
dent worry and about what? The stu- 
dent is a “high achiever” by this test of 
adulthood if he comes to worry more 
about more important things than when 
he entered. I am not sure just what an 
institution should do to reward a student 
for his worrying, but up to a point, the 
student should surely come to feel that 
his college will commend his worries far 
more than his complacency. 

(2) Discord. Does the student dis- 
agree a great deal, with whom, and in 
regard to what? To some extent, we 
need to prize a student’s capacity to 
dispute, to protest, and to challenge, even 
if this makes him a somewhat uncomfort- 
able person to have around. It is the 
quality of man’s critical capacities, not 
his ability to “get along,” which marks 
his approach to adulthood. 

(3) Doubt. Does the student have 
genuine doubts about himself, the nature 
of his world, the purposes which he 
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should seek to fulfill in his life, and the 
prevailing canons of political and social 
conduct? The social aplomb and easy 
self-assurance which characterize so many 
students should, it seems to me, be taken 
as indicators of immaturity rather than 
accomplished adulthood. This is not to 
suggest that the possession of genuine 
faith, arrived at through a prolonged and 
intensive wrestle with doubt, should not 
be recognized as an achievement of the 
utmost significance. But faith, professed 
merely as a matter of habit, a comfort- 
able rationalization, hardly qualifies as a 
mark of maturity. If the net effect of 
college is merely to confirm faith with- 
out testing it, then I fail to see that it is 
exercising a positive influence upon the 
development of students’ values. 

(4) Self-discovery. Has the student 
begun to uncover his strengths, his limi- 
tations, and what he is all about? 

(5) Sharing of purposes. By this I 
mean the ability of a student to perceive 
the interdependence of his aspirations 
with those of others. The adult can 
recognize the necessity of cooperative 
endeavor and can adjust his interests so 
as to bring them into concert with the 
concerns of others. He must be able to 
look beyond the narrow range of his 
own immediate self-gratification and ac- 
cept as a powerful mandate those pur- 
poses which tend to unite men. He must 
be able to leave the jungle of competi- 
tive individualism and find his way into 
close and purposeful relationship with 
his fellowmen. 

(6) Responsibility. Is the student will- 
ing and able to undertake responsibility 
for the well-being of his own immediate 
community, of his nation, and of the 
human community at large? Does he 
willingly assume tasks which do not re- 
turn him an immediate personal reward? 
How ready is he to make and then stand 
by a hard decision? 





(7) Humane feeling. What are the 
evidences in action or words of the stu- 
dent’s compassion, his outrage at in- 
justice, and his fundamental respect for 
others? 

Were a college or university to make 
plain to its students that it was vitally 
concerned with their achievement on 
this kind of test of adulthood—fully as 
much as with their achievement on tests 
of academic performance—I am con- 
vinced that many students would re- 
spond by a gradual adjustment of their 
previous values to meet adequately the 
new expectation of the kind of person a 
graduate of this college or institution 
should be like. 


Responsible Citizenship 


In addition to presenting the student 
with a sharply drawn model of adult- 
hood, the college should also be pre- 
pared to demonstrate what it expects of 
the student in his role as citizen. It should 
adopt such a stance in relationship to 
society that the student is able to see 
himself in the position of an independent 
critic of his society and not merely a 
subservient instrument of its policy. In 
other words, the institution which ex- 
pects to have a profound influence upon 
a student’s values in the direction of in- 
creased social responsibility and human 
autonomy must present him with a con- 
vincing demonstration of social leader- 
ship. It must show by its own behavior 
and the behavior of the entire academic 
community that the mark of the edu- 
cated citizen is the judgment he brings 
to bear on society and government, not 
his passive acceptance of authority and 
submission to social pressure. 

This means, it seems to me, that 
higher education must resist the demands 
now voiced by some eminent educa- 
tional leaders as well as by some govern- 
ment officials that it become unabashedly 


an instrument of naticnal power and ac- 
cept as its primary obligation, imperative 
and superior to any other, to keep the 
nation strong. Its obligation must be of a 
different order—to hold up and con- 
stantly to clarify the character of those 
fundamental human values by which our 
national conduct should be determined. 
Our role as an intellectual profession 
cannot become that of an instrument of 
national power without confirming the 
loss of the human person as the prime 
referent of social behavior, thereby nul- 
lifying the possibility of influencing 
student values in the direction of respon- 
sible social action. Students must be per- 
suaded by the example of their academic 
community that it is their function to 
instruct politics in the end which it 
should properly serve and in the means 
which it may appropriately adopt to 
advance the well-being of men. Other- 
wise, canny as they are, students will 
recognize the educational goals we es- 
pouse as irrelevant to the position they 
are likely to occupy in society. Thus, 
the realization of social values will de- 
pend in large measure on whether insti- 
tutions can furnish to their students a 
model of the kind of independent re- 
sponsibility which the “intellectual” 
should be expected to assume in the life 
of his country. 


Implications for Program 


This does not mean that we can expect 
much influence upon student values to 
result from formal curricular reorganiza- 
tion even if we were to fill the student’s 
program with liberal arts subjects and 
insure that he spend all his class hours 
in seminars. As I have previously sug- 
gested, the carry-over from course con- 
tent to personal attitudes and values is 
rarely demonstrated. 

On the other hand, programming 
which is experience centered apparently 
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contributes potency to the educational 
process. Sometimes students go through 
experiences which cause them to reas- 
sess cherished values and to make pro- 
found alterations in their outlook on im- 
portant questions. Educational programs 
which include or are integrated with 
such value-generating experiences can 
make meaningful the human implications 
of knowledge which otherwise is merely 
formal. 

From the standpoint of encouraging 
social responsibility, for instance, the 
educational program should expose stu- 
dents to live experiences of injustice and 
discrimination, of misery and poverty, 
=o probably of inhumanity and brutal- 

. Most American students now com- 
ing to college have been largely sheltered 
from the rawer aspects of human rela- 
tionships even as observers, let alone 
their being personally involved. Yet, 
genuine social concern rarely seems to 
grow in a hothouse of comfortable, so- 
ciable, and superficially affable asso- 
ciations. 

Along another line, students with the 
opportunity to understand and appre- 
ciate persons whose cultural background 
and social outlook differ markedly from 
their own tend to alter their values. The 
student’s human perspectives broaden, 
particularly if he finds many of his pre- 
vious values sharply challenged by stu- 
dents from less privileged countries or 
those who hold different religious or po- 
litical convictions. 

Students should also have the experi- 
ence of making decisions whose conse- 
quences for themselves and others may 
be serious. Witnessing the injury or the 
benefit that results from an action for 
which one must accept responsibility can 
be a powerful incentive to more respon- 
sible conduct in the future. 

In addition to being experience cen- 
tered, the curriculum of the potent col- 
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lege will probably have to provide a wide 
number of options to meet the differing 
individual needs and interests of stu- 
dents. The program must be tailored to 
students rather than students made to fit 
the curricular track. Different students 
apparently respond quite differently to a 
given type of course or method of in- 
struction. It is vitally important, there- 
fore, that the options of learning be 
broad enough and the guidance of stu- 
dents among the options sensitive enough 
so that a particular student will find him- 
self reacting with enthusiasm to the edu- 
cational program and taking a full and 
active part in the learning process. 

This type of programming is excep- 
tionally difficult within the conventional 
framework of the educational process. 
It requires imagination and flexibility of 
a high order. It undoubtedly demands a 
much closer linkage between curricular 
requirements and the life of students out- 
side the classroom. It implies a unified 
approach by educators to their stu- 
dents instead of the customary segmented 
approach which divides the student’s 
academic program from his personal 
life. 

A third element in enhancing the ca- 
pacity of higher education to influence 
student values is the teacher who finds 
a way to engage a student’s personal 
convictions while exploring an area of 
knowledge, or who recognizes and helps 
students meet some of their difficult 
problems of personal growth and fulfill- 
ment. What it is that enables some teach- 
ers to have a profound influence on some 
students, even to the point sometimes of 
inspiring a reorientation of life philos- 
ophy, is hard to discern. The factors at 
work are very often unconscious and 
highly individual. A teacher who ignites 
a powerful response in one student will 
leave another quite cold. On the basis 
of evidence available, however, we can 





expect that the influential teacher is 
likely to hold firm value commitments 
himself which are apparent to his stu- 
dents through his actions and his teach- 
ing, even though he avoids open philoso- 
phizing. His personal approach to stu- 
dents is probably warm and outgoing, 
inspired by a genuine interest in what 
they are as persons and in what they 
may become if they use and develop their 
potential qualities. 

The humanistic influence of a teacher 
upon students’ values depends in turn on 
the intensity of his own commitment to 
humane values. Not only do such com- 
mitments serve as a compass for students 
to follow, but they also provide the in- 
ward dynamic w hich causes the teacher 
to look beyond his own professional as- 
pirations, to be concerned with what 
happens to his students. It is his interest 
in them, itself a reflection of the humane- 
ness of his values, which opens the cir- 
cuit of response to such values on the 
part of students. 

The impact of higher education upon 
student values is probably also directly 
related to the amount of personal re- 
sponsibility which students are permitted 
and encouraged to assume for their edu- 
cation. Such responsibility can take at 
least two forms. First, if individual stu- 
dents accept a greater measure of respon- 
sibility for their personal educational 
program, many will apparently engage 
themselves much more whole-heartedly 
in exploring the significance of what 
they learn and applying it to their own 
personal lives. The student makes his 
subject a part of himself and thereby 
brings his values and his knowledge into 
immediate touch. In a sense, his values 
are given an opportunity to play upon 
his learning; as the responsibility for 
learning is placed heavily on his shoul- 
ders, the learning in turn feeds back into 
his values. 


The second point of engagement of 
student responsibility is through the col- 
lective action by the student body as a 
whole or through some form of repre- 
sentative organization. The influence of 
higher education is much more meaning- 
ful for students where many of the basic 
decisions about the curriculum, the class 
programs, and even such questions as 
the institution’s policy toward academic 
freedom are made the subject of joint 
faculty-student deliberation. If the stu- 
dents come to feel that they are full part- 
ners in the educational enterprise along 
with the faculty and administration, they 
are likely to feel far more keenly the 
implications of their educational experi- 
ence for their own conduct and to sense 
more fully its bearing upon the values 
by w hich they guide their lives. 


Conclusion 


Higher education in the United States 
contains the potential of a profoundly 
humanizing impact upon the values of 
many students and, through them, upon 
the main currents of our social life. We 
must recognize, however, that such an 
impact remains only potential until we 
deliberately take steps to change the 
basic practices and philosophy of colleges 
and universities in directions which run 
essentially counter to their present em- 
phases. 

Institutions will have to commit them- 
selves unmistakably to humane values, 
not as an incidental by-product of the 
college experience, but as the central ex- 
pectation with which they confront stu- 
dents. Similarly, faculty members and 
administrators will have to distinguish 
clearly between the mandate to serve 
a national political interest and the uni- 
versal calling of the community of man- 
kind, helping students to understand and 
to experiment with the obligations of 
citizenship in the broader forum. 
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Curricular and other educational pro- 
gramming will have to center on expos- 
ing students to value-generating experi- 
ence, at the cost, if necessary, of some 
formal disciplinary requirements and 
technical training. What a student be- 
comes as a person is infinitely more im- 
portant than the storehouse of erudition 
or skill he may acquire. 

To the students must go a much greater 
opportunity for the exercise of respon- 
sibility in the educational process. And 
the teacher, whose own commitment to 
humane values is the catalyst of the hu- 
manistic impact of education, must be 
able to find an environment of colleagues 
and institutional policies sympathetic to 
his own most vital role—the nurturing 
within his students of their vision of hu- 
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man greatness as their chief guide to 
their own development. 
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An American November is a month 
of politics, and in a presidential election 
year, the political fever grows to con- 
suming proportions. A professional jour- 
nal that goes to press six weeks before it 
reaches its readers can hardly comment 
sensibly on campaign specifics, but it 
can share the spirit of the period. Con- 
sequently, the Record proudly offers in 
this issue “Towards an Understanding 
of Public School Politics” by political 
scientist T. H. Eliot. Dr. Eliot’s acquaint- 
ance with political realities stems from 
experience as lawyer, Congressman, and 
scholar. Currently professor of political 
science at Washington University in St. 
Louis, he is the author of the recent and 
well received Governing America. 

In international politics as well as 
domestically, there is much wisdom in 
the old saw about how “politics is peo- 
ple.” Effective political relationships de- 
pend in significant degree on the mu- 
tuality of understanding among the 
peoples involved. With our new interest 
in Africa, Wilton Dillon introduces us 
to some of the people of that no longer 
dark and now highly important conti- 
nent. Dr. Dillon has stimulating wisdom 
for us on the role of education as an in- 
strument of cultural development. An 
anthropologist by training, he has had 
field experience among the American 
Navajo, in Japan, and in Africa, and is 
presently Executive Secretary of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund in New York. 

The responsibility and opportunities 
of education on the crucial international 
scene is also the theme of Ordway Tead’s 
“Towards Worldmindness.”’ Dr. Tead, a 
vice president at Harper & Brothers pub- 
lishing house, has been a frequent and 
distinguished contributor to education, 
and his books and articles will be known 
to most Record readers. His challenge 
here is one that requires a thoughtful 
and imaginative response. 


Contributors 


Thoughtfulness and imagination are 
demanded nowhere in international af- 
fairs more than in our relationships with 
the Soviet Union. Alexander Dallin, one of 
our foremost scholars in Russian history 
and culture and a member of Columbia 
University’s Russian Institute, reviews for 
us this month some of the most influ- 
ential recent publications on the USSR. 
More than a guide to our reading, his 
essay is an incentive to our thinking, too. 

Two very different incentives to 
thought are this month’s contributions 
by Eliseo Vivas and Henry S. Dyer. Dr. 
Vivas, the honored holder of the John 
Evans Chair of Moral Philosophy at 
Northwestern, discusses creativity in art 
and education. His Creation and Dis- 
covery and his very recent book on D. H. 
Lawrence represent major qualifications 
for the task. Dr. Dyer, a senior staff mem- 
ber at the Educational Testing Service 
in Princeton, N. J., deals with the matter 
of evaluation, a recurrent problem in 
education and one demanding a clear 
conception of objectives more than sheer 
technical sophistication. 

Especially are they needed in our col- 
leges, facing unprecedented enrollments 
and a changing climate of purposes that 
determine college-going in America. Our 
featured theme this month is that of ma- 
jor issues in higher education. Both Dr. 
Philip Jacob, whose Changing Values in 
College has given him a deserved emi- 
nence, and Dr. Joshua Fishman, for long 
the Executive Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Research and Development of the 
College Entrance Examination Board and 
now the new Dean of the Graduate 
School at New York’s Yeshiva University, 
are concerned with the way in which a 
college education can and could shape 
values, and both envision a happier and 
more productive collaboration between 
educators and behavioral scientists in the 
interest of improved institutions. 
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THOMAS H. ELIOT 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


‘Toward an understanding 
of public school politics 


MOUNTING CONCERN over the aims and 
achievements of American public schools 
emphasizes the need for continuing 
analysis of how the schools are run and 
who runs them. The general theory is 
simple enough: Schools are objects of 
local control; the people of a local school 
district exercise the control through an 
elected school board, and the board ap- 
points a superintendent to act as the 
chief executive of the district. There are 
variations’ from this pattern—in some 
places school boards are appointed rather 
than elected; in others the school sys- 
tem is formally a part of the city govern- 
ment, and in a few districts other offi- 
cials, such as a business manager or 
building superintendent, share the top ex- 
ecutive authority—but it is by far the 
most common arrangement among the 
nation’s approximately 50,000 school dis- 
tricts. 


Who Has Control? 


The formal structure is based on state 
constitutions and statutes, and the latter 
have tended to confirm the historical 
development of education in the nine- 


Reprinted with some abrid ore of docu- 
mentation from the Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., 1959, 
§3, 1032-1051. The Record is indebted to Dr. 
Eliot and the American Political Science So- 
ciety for permission to republish this article. 
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teenth century, especially in one re- 
spect: the district system of organiza- 
tion. The desirability of /ocal control of 
the public schools is an article of faith 
among most trained educators and many 
other Americans, including President 
Eisenhower. Laymen assume that local 
control means control by the people of 
the district, usually through elected rep- 
resentatives. Professional educators, how- 
ever, are less clear about this. Their 
books and journals are rife with intima- 
tions that the people and even the school 
board members should keep their hands 
off the schools. Even James B. Conant’s 
(2) “report,” after echoing the typi- 
cal recommendation that school boards 
should confine themselves to “policy” as 
distinguished from “administration,” says 
that they should refrain from interfering 
with curricular development. But where 
is educational “policy” made, if not in 
the development of the curriculum? 
Doubtless Conant’s remark was an inad- 
vertent slip, for his book as a whole deals 
primarily with the curriculum and is ad- 
dressed to “interested citizens,” a cate- 
gory which surely includes more than 
educators; but many educators are insist- 
ent in urging, in effect, that the schools 
are the special province of the profes- 
sionals, the voters being a necessary evil 





who must be reckoned with because 
they provide the money. In this view, 
the school board’s primary functions, 
aside from directing the district’s busi- 
ness affairs, are to hire and support a 
competent professional as superintend- 
ent, defend the schools against public 
criticism, and persuade the people to 
open their pocketbooks. 

This seems like turning representative 
government upside down. It also reflects 
a somewhat specialized concept of dem- 
ocratic theory, not unlike that ex- 
pounded by Walter Lippmann (8)— 
namely, that the experts should initiate 
policy and carry it out, with the people’s 
representative properly confined to the 
negative function of checking any gross 
abuse of power. Lippmann was referring 
primarily to foreign policy, and could 
argue plausibly that the control of foreign 
policy—Locke’s “federative power” — 
was a matter for special treatment in an 
otherwise self-governing society. It seems 
questionable whether the considerations 
favoring executive (or expert) direction 
of foreign policy are equally applicable 
to the control of school districts. Never- 
theless, there are observable reasons for 
the desire to limit the role of the school 
boards and the people who elect them. 
The chief one is the professionalization 
of public school education. 

The professionals consist of three 
groups. Numerically the largest, and 
politically today the least significant, are 
the school teachers. A hundred years 
ago, school teaching, in contrast to uni- 
versity teaching, law, medicine, and the 
ministry, was a vocation rather than a 
profession. A prime purpose of the Na- 
tional Education Association, originated 
in 1857, was to raise it to a professional 
status. By a kind of bootstrap operation, 
this was largely achieved, though it took 
eighty years to do it. The early normal 
schools, essentially vocational training in- 


stitutes, were supplemented by colleges 
and graduate schools of education; and 
states were moved to pass certification 
laws prescribing educational qualifica- 
tions for teachers. The second profes- 
sional group is composed of the peda- 
gogues’ pedagogues—the faculties of 
teachers colleges and university depart- 
ments of education. Their professional 
status was ready-made, but as the jus- 
tification of their existence depended 
largely on the professionalization of 
school teaching itself, they naturally 
took a leading part in that process. They 
also were foremost in creating the third 
group, the professional school adminis- 
trators. School administration, as a pro- 
fession, is a latecomer, but in terms of 
understanding the politics of the public 
schools it is perhaps the most important 
of all. School administration is a decid- 
edly hierarchical and disciplined busi- 
ness, and the top administrator, the local 
school superintendent, holds the key 
position in each school district. Indeed, 
there seems to be professional agreement 
that the most significant duty of the peo- 
ple’s representatives on the local school 
board is the selection of the superintend- 
ent. 

The thoroughly defensible assumption 
that school teaching and school adminis- 
tration are the specialized tasks of per- 
sons with professional training and status 
leads inevitably to a professional distrust 
of lay interference. This distrust has 
been accentuated by the frequency with 
which lay demands have conflicted with 
the convictions of the educators, seem- 
ing to them to be destructive of the very 
purposes of education (3, 77). Even well 
meant lay suggestions that more empha- 
sis should be placed on the “three r’s” 
have caused flutterings of alarm, for too 
often such criticisms have been the soft- 
ening-up forerunners of assaults on the 
freedom of the teachers and so on the 
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whole professional concept (70). Such 
assaults have caused one writer to de- 
scribe the politics of public education as 
“ideological politics,” otherwise a com- 
parative rarity on the American scene. 

But are we permitted to speak of the 
“politics” of education? To many edu- 
cators the word seems abhorent; not 
even the admonitions of George S. 
Counts (5) can overcome their aversion 
to it. Again, this is understandable. 
Whole school systems have been blighted 
by the intrusion of certain aspects of 
politics, especially the use of patronage 
in appointments and contracts in appar- 
ent disregard of the need to give chil- 
dren the best possible education, Yet 
because school districts are governmen- 
tal units and the voters have ultimate re- 
sponsibility, school board members and 
school superintendents are engaged in 
political activity whether they like it or 
not. The standard professional terminol- 
ogy for this—a semantic triumph—is 

“community relations”; a successful su- 
perintendent, particularly, must be skilled 
in community relations. Why not say 
frankly that he must be a good politician? 

Surely it is high time to stop being 
frightened by a word. Politics includes 
the making of governmental decisions 
and the effort or struggle to gain or keep 
the power to make those decisions. Pub- 
lic schools are part of government. They 
are political entities. They are a fit subject 
for study by political scientists. 

Yet neither educators nor political 
scientists have frequently engaged in the 
examination of public education from 
this angle. Educators have shied away 
not only from the word “politics” but 
from political scientists as well. (The 
terminology of social scientists who deal 
with ‘ ‘pow er structures” and “commu- 
nications” they find more acceptable.) 
Their suspicion of political science stems 
in part from the w ritings of some public 
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administration professors who have oc- 
casionally urged that school systems, be- 
ing part of local government, should be 
merged with multi-purpose local units— 
namely, cities and towns—thus losing 
their “independent” status, and at the 
state level, that a department of educa- 
tion, like other departments, should be 
headed by an appointee of the governor 
rather than a quasi-independent board. 
These proposals are in direct conflict 
with the passionate convictions of pro- 
fessional educators, and so have given 
political science a bad name in the teach- 
ing profession. 

As for the political scientists, the run- 
ning of the public schools—except for 
national defense the most extensive and 
expensive governmental activity in this 
country—has seldom seemed worth more 
than a chapter or two in a text on state 
and local government. There are honor- 
able exceptions, but they are very few 
indeed. The taboo has worked both 
ways, almost as if by tacit agreement: If 
politics has been anathema to educators, 
the governing of the public schools has 
seemed inconsequential to political scien- 
tists. 

The taboo should be exorcised, for 
the future of public education at every 
level of government is not only a politi- 
cal issue but an increasingly crucial one. 
It requires analysis not only in terms of 
political institutions (almost the only 
point of contact, and friction, between 
educators and political scientists in the 
past) but in terms of voting behavior, 
ideological predispositions, the clash of 
interests, decision-making, and the im- 
pact of individuals and organizations on 
nation-wide trends in educational policy. 
Of these only the first two have been 
examined at all extensively (and then 
usually by social scientists whose pri- 
mary concern is not politics), and even 
those have not been the source of any 





noticeable amount of published mate- 
rial. If all the significant political factors 
are revealed, the people can more ra- 
tionally and effectively control the gov- 
ernmental process. Such, at least, must 
be the faith of the political scientist who, 
devoted to the search for truth, believes 
that “what can be” is no less the truth 
than “what is.” 


Conflicts in Decision 


The most significant subjects for de- 
cision by whoever runs the public schools 
concern the curriculum, the facilities, 
the units and organization of govern- 
ment and personnel; and partly shaping 
them all is the omnipresent issue of 
finance. ' 

Since World War II a war of words 
over the curriculum has been waged at 
white heat. Because their professionalism 
seems to lack full public acceptance and 
because any attack may make it harder 
to raise the money needed for good 
schooling, educators tend to object ve- 
hemently to most lay criticism. The 
laity, of course, embraces most of us, 
including school board members and uni- 
versity ‘professors (of everything but 
Education), so the inference might seem 
to be that no one but a professional edu- 
cator has any business criticizing the 
methods or ideas of professional edu- 
cators. This was a typical answer to the 
vigorous attack on the curriculum 
mounted by Arthur E. Bestor (7), pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Illinois. However, by stepping carefully 
even an outsider may win a hearing. 
Constructive suggestions so phrased as 
to avoid sensitive toes, especially if pre- 
ceded by well-publicized and protracted 
study, are treated with respect: witness 
the generally deferential reception of 
Conant, who is just as much a “layman” 
as Bestor. Any citizen who wants to in- 
fluence the conduct of the schools might 


be well advised to follow Conant’s ex- 
ample. And the person seeking to portray 
the political process in relation to educa- 
tion must also resist the temptation to be 
drawn into the controversy over “pro- 
gressive education,” “life adjustment,” 
whether Johnny can read and if not why 
not, and the curriculum generally. His 
task is not to say what should be in the 
curriculum, but how, by whom, and 
through whose influence that decision is 
or might be made. 

Ic is hard to read professional pro- 
nouncements on this subject without 
concluding that in professional eyes, the 
curriculum is essentially the school su- 
perintendent’s business. To be sure, a 
committee of the American Association 
of School Administrators, in a report (9) 
addressed to school board members, did 
say that the school board had “general 
responsibility” for the curriculum. The 
emphasis, however, seemed to be on the 
word ‘ ‘general, ” as was indicated by the 
committee’s statement that “Curriculum 
planning and development is a highly 
technical task which requires special 
training. . . . Board members do not have 
and cannot be expected to have the tech- 
nical competence to pass on the work of 
expert teachers in this field. . . . Nor 
can the board pass upon specific text- 
books.” Conant likewise assumes that 
“the school board will leave the develop- 
ment of the curriculum to the adminis- 
trative officers and the teaching staff but 
will be kept informed of all develop- 
ments.” Even this, however, leaves some 
doubt about the school board’s role, or 
lack of it. Is curriculum “development” 
something different from educational 
“policy,” and if so, what is the line that 
separates them? 

A school board member, impressively 
instructed to stick to policy and allow 
others to develop the curriculum, might 
well ask this question. But he might also 
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ask why, if the curriculum is of great 
importance in educating children, he and 
his colleagues on the board should not 
take the responsibility for developing it? 
They are the people’s representatives, 
elected to run the schools. Professional 
educators may say that they should not 
run the schools, but the law says that 
they must. (The law, of course, was 
made by some more laymen, called legis- 
lators.) Of course, a strong argument 
can be made that usually the curriculum 
stands a better chance of improvement if 
it is “developed” by knowledgeable ex- 
perts. But one may also suggest that ex- 
perts can occasionally be wrong. Even 
Conant tacitly admits this, in his assump- 
tion that the school board will be “kept 
informed” and, also, that its members 


will “reserve (and exercise) the right” 
to question the superintendent and high 
school principal. One can imagine school 
board members, reading this, who will 
snort: “Reserve the right? We have no 
right to refrain from questioning our 


employees; we're to govern the school 
district and not to have some one else do 
it. There has been too much delegation 
of authority by elected officials lately. 
The people elected us to run things, and 
we're going to run them.” 

Although recent controversies give the 
impression that the professionals have 
made the curriculum “progressive” 
(whatever that may mean) and want the 
school boards to keep hands off, there 
are indications that in many districts the 
shoe is on the other foot. Through con- 
viction, or perhaps through ignorance 
and indifference, school boards have 
often adhered to curricula which the su- 
perintendents consider sadly out of date. 
Neal Gross (5) quotes as typical of a 
sizeable minority view among Massa- 
chusetts superintendents the following 
complaints: “The selectmen and the 
town finance committee take the atti- 
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tude, ‘What was good enough for me 
ought to be good enough for them (the 
children).’ And so do some school com- 
mittee members. How can you run a 
modern educational program with . . . 
a classical curriculum when 80% of the 
kids don’t go on to college?” And again: 
“My committee is primarily interested 
in keeping costs down. They don’t want 
to discuss or even consider the need to 
revise the curriculum.” The burden is 
on those who want change: If the Bestors 
feel frustrated by the insistence on pro- 
fessional domination of curriculum-mak- 
ing, the professionals feel blocked by lay 
conservatism or apathy. 

The question of whether board or su- 
perintendent should dominate is impor- 
tant, but nowhere near as significant as 
what the curriculum contains. The ques- 
tion is reminiscent of the excitement 
about balancing the Federal budget be- 
fore World War II. Many people in the 
1930's were convinced that to save the 
country, expenditures must be drastically 
cut—which meant, of course, the reduc- 
tion or elimination of the relief programs 
that gave work and wages to millions of 
otherwise unemployed men and women. 
Came the war in Europe, and by 1940 
many of these same economizers, fer- 
vently pro-British and anti-Hitler, en- 
thusiastically favored vast increases in 
Federal expenditures for defense and aid 
to Britain. Whether the budget should 
be balanced was less crucial than what 
the money was spent for. In the same 
way, while a certain form of board-su- 
perintendent division of authority may, 
like budget-balancing, seem generally 
sound, the real question is what kind of 
school it produces. The basic problem, 
therefore, is not one of “school adminis- 
tration”; it is the political issue of what 
is to be taught or read in our schools. 
We may wish to leave this decision to 
the experts; we may wish to make it our- 





selves. This issue is decided chiefly at 
the local level, and to a lesser extent in 
the state capitols by legislatures and 
state education departments. For the 
last forty years it has also been affected 
by national legislation granting federal 
aid for vocational education. 

The decisions concerning facilities— 
chiefly school buildings—are made very 
largely in the districts, with a compara- 
tively high degree of popular participa- 
tion. The people get engaged in school- 
building politics more than any other 
phase of public school politics, for two 
reasons. First, a building program re- 
quires a major capital outlay, and i 
nearly all states the bond issues w hich 
such capital outlays necessitate are by 
law subject to popular approval. Second, 
buildings being tangible and the distance 
a child must walk or ride to school being 
measurable, most people feel more quali- 
fied to have opinions about the need, na- 
ture and location of the schoolhouse 
than about what goes on inside it. 

Closely allied with the location and 
adequacy of buildings is the issue of 
district organization. Like the former, it 
is profoundly affected by finance: the 
Conant report, for instance, calls for re- 
organization of districts to eliminate 
small high schools —— a really good 
small high school is, Conant believes, 
prohibitively eine On the other 
hand, the problems of location cause 
Alvin Eurich of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to criticize this 
recommendation. In sparsely populated 
areas, a large high school would be too 
far from many children’s homes. The 
decisions on district size are sometimes 
made directly by state legislatures or by 
state departments of education, but more 
often by the voters in the relevant dis- 
tricts. The local voters’ capacity to con- 
solidate districts, is, however, profoundly 
affected by the kind of statutes enacted 


by the legislature. The internal organiza- 
tion of a district—its system of govern- 
ment, whether its board shall be elected 
or appointed, its budgetary connection 
with the municipality—is ordinarily de- 
cided at the state level, though some 
states permit a certain amount of local 
option. 


Personnel and Money 


Personnel decisions include one which, 
in most districts, is made directly by the 
people—the election of school board 
members. Here is politics at its plainest, 
despite the non-partisan ballot that pre- 
vails in the majority of such elections, 
yet few efforts have been made to ana- 
lyze the nature of school board cam- 
paigns and patterns of voting behavior 
therein. The educators and such useful 
publicists for education as the National ° 
Citizens Council for Better Schools 
rightly emphasize the importance of 
choosing “good” school boards, but their 
hortatory efforts are seldom buttressed 
by information as to what factors actu- 
ally decide school board elections. The 
next significant personnel decision is the 
selection of a superintendent by the 
school board. He is often the key ‘figure 
(as the professionals wish him to be) on 
the local educational scene. Indeed, his 
selection or retention sometimes is the 
central issue in school board elections; 
the voters thus occasionally affect the 
choice directly, and their potential ability 
to do so influences board action. Also 
for local decision is the matter of ap- 
pointment, retention, and promotion of 
the teachers. Here direct, official popular 
intervention via the ballot box is rare 
indeed, although it has happened,’ and 
although occasionally a school board 


1In 1957, the voters of Cambridge, Mass., 
nullified by referendum the school board’s 
promotion of 17 members of the instructional 
staff. 
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election has revolved around the reten- 
tion of a school principal or teacher 
rather than a superintendent. In the 
main, the decisions, formally made by 
the board, are based on the superin- 
tendent’s recommendations. Chiefly on 
the superintendent, therefore, beat the 
informal pressures for appointment, 
transfer, or removal of a teacher, often 
in an emotional context arising naturally 
out of the complex psychology of the 
teacher-parent relationship. 

While these personnel decisions are 
made locally, in most districts they are 
constrained by state legislation, particu- 
larly laws prescribing minimum qualifi- 
cations of superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, and governing the ogg 
tions of promotion and discharge. / 
the state capitols, more than ot 
else, the educators have fought and 
largely won their fight for professional 
status. Tenure laws are, in the main, pro- 
tection against “politics,” but a tenure sys- 
tem may enhance status as well as secur- 

. More important, as a recognition of 
ssiseahesiltian are the certification stat- 
utes. To be sure, state occupational li- 
censing laws hardly confer professional 
status, in the traditional sense, on every 
occupation licensed, such as those of ele- 
vator operator or hairdresser. In the case 
of teachers, however, they have been 
accompanied—indeed, have often been 
preceded—by state provisions for sub- 
stantial formal training. This gives an 
additional justification for the claim of 
professionalism, especially as certification 
requirements, which obviously influence 
teachers college programs, may also be 
to some extent geared to the courses of- 
fered by the teachers colleges. The estab- 
lishment of teachers colleges, further- 
more, has created an institutional pressure 
center which some critics claim has a 
dominant effect on curriculum decisions 
and on the selection of superintendents. 
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Schools cannot be built, equipped, or 
staffed without money. The problems of 
financing are inherent in virtually all the 
issues just discussed. Indeed, they are so 
omnipresent and so grim that if we were 
required to give one general explanation 
of the behavior of professional educators, 
we might frame it in terms of a ceaseless 
search for funds. Here may well be the 
basic reason why educators react so emo- 
tionally to criticism: Any adverse criti- 
cism may make it harder to raise money. 
When school board members are in- 
structed to go out and “support the 
schools” in the community, it is not be- 
cause the superintendents and teachers 
are thin-skinned or prefer praise to criti- 
cism. It is because schools, good or bad, 
cost money, which must be provided by 
vote of the people or of their elected 
representatives on the school board, in 
the city or county government, and in 
the state legislature. At each level, the 
issue of school finance is a focal point of 
several obvious and broad conflicts of 
interest. The desire for low taxes clashes 
with the wish for good schools in a 
struggle which is waged not only in the 
community by organized groups but 
within the mind of the thoughtful house- 
holder. A conflict between the owners 
of real property, on the one hand, and 
retailers and consumers on the other be- 
comes increasingly important as propos- 
als are made to shift the growing burden 
from the real property tax to the sales 
tax. The interests of those who live in 
wealthy districts with low taxes and 
good schools clash with the need to pro- 
vide good schooling in less fortunate 
districts, through consolidation or equali- 
zation formulae. The local taxpayer 
wants relief which can be provided by 
state or federal aid, yet fears such aid 
because it may open the door to state or 
federal control. He who pays the piper 
calls the tune. The professionals are ap- 





parently less fearful of dictation from 
distant seats of power, perhaps because 
what they really distrust is dictation from 
any lay source, including the local citi- 
zenry. The people should pay for the 
schools but the professional educators 
should run them. 

Financial decisions traditionally have 
centered in the districts. Studies have 
consistently shown that citizens who are 
interested in the substance of education 
and have some knowledge of what the 
schools are doing tend to support the 
educators’ demands for money more 
than do the less informed voters: hence, 
the great emphasis, in the training of 
superintendents, on public relations and 
“communications.” But the ways in 
which decisions are made are fixed by 
state laws and often profoundly affect 
the decisions themselves. Thus, in one 
state a school board may finally approve 
a budget which increases the property 
tax rates; in another, the tax increase 
must be approved by the voters; in a 
third, the budget itself is the subject of a 
popular referendum. Bond issues may be 
voted by simple majorities in some states 
but requires a two-thirds approval in 
others. The states, then, play a vital role 
in the local settlement of financial issues. 
They also are playing a more direct part, 
for state funds provide now an estimated 
39-7 per cent of all money spent for 
public schools. What new part, if any, 


the federal government will play remains, 


a matter of conjecture. Today about 3.5 
per cent of all school funds spent by 
school districts comes from federal 
sources. 


Federal Aid 


The fading away of the drive for 
federal aid to education in the last decade 
has been a most curious phenomenon. In 
1948 and 1949, with the powerful back- 
ing of Senator Taft, a massive federal 


aid bill passed the Senate by large majori- 
ties, 58 to 22 and 58 to 15. The move- 
ment foundered in the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, but even 
there a large majority of the members 
appeared to approve the principle. The 
majority, however, split on the question 
of whether, as the Senate bill provided, 
states receiving aid should be allowed to 
use it (within the limits of the First 
Amendment) to assist pupils in private 
and parochial schools in such matters as 
bus transportation, or whether the fed- 
eral statute should strictly limit the use 
of the federal grants to public schools 
and public school pupils. A small mi- 
nority of the committee were against 
federal aid in principle. They held the 
balance of power. By voting first with 
the anti- parochial school faction and 
then with the “state discretion” group, 
they kept the committee from reporting 
any bill. 

The next years saw the problems of 
school finance become ever more press- 
ing. Public opinion polls consistently 
showed overwhelming popular support 
for federal aid. Yet in Congress, after 
Senator Hill’s abortive attempt to tie 
federal aid to the tidelands oil bill in 
1953, the drive for general financial sup- 
port petered out; and the Eisenhower 
administration’s modest proposals for 
federal grants for school building failed. 

It may be reasonably predicted that 
general federal aid is still far off. If the 
parochial- -school question was an insu- 
perable obstacle ten vears ago, the segre- 
gated-school issue seems like a much 
higher hurdle now and for some years 
to come. On the other side of the ledger, 
however, is the i increasing insistence that 
public school education is a matter of 
national concern, profoundly affecting 
the long-run safety of the country. Fur- 
thermore, in many ways, existing ‘federal 
statutes do inject the national govern- 
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ment into the picture, with administra- 
tive authority scattered among literally 
dozens of agencies. The time is ripe for 
searching inquiry of several kinds. A 
“public administration” type of study is 
needed to discover the extent of over- 
lapping and conflicts of purpose in exist- 
ing programs and, perhaps, to produce a 
reorganization which might result in 
more effective leadership (without en- 
forceable controls) toward national goals. 
And two kinds of comparativ< investiga- 
tions are indicated: one t¢ measure the 
extent of federal control over local policy 
in those existing programs which provide 
states and districts with federal funds, 
and one to analyze the pressures for uni- 
formity which result from formal cen- 
tralized control in other free democratic 
societies such as Great Britain. We may 
learn something about the possibilities, 
or lack of them, of retaining wide areas 
of local discretion even when local dis- 
tricts are dependent on federal funds. 
Must he who pays the piper always call 
the tune? 


Research Issues 


Today, in theory at least, the piper is 
paid and the tune is called by the citi- 
zens of each school district. School dis- 
trict government and politics would, 
therefore, seem to be the natural center 
for most research in the field of public 
control of public education. A consider- 
able amount of such research has been 
undertaken and is now in process. Re- 
search projects range from case studies 
of election and referenda, to power 
structure analyses, to attitude surveys. 
Some try to combine all three. Internal 
relationships between superintendents and 
school boards have been analyzed. Nu- 
merous reports have described contro- 
versies which rocked or wrecked partic- 
ular school systems. A substantial amount 
of the material, published and unpub- 
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lished, seems to be inspired by a desire 
to educate school superintendents in the 
political facts of life, despite the custom- 
ary avoidance of such forthright termi- 
nology. Some more popular accounts ap- 
pear intended to stimulate citizens to de- 
fend the professionals in their direction 
of the schools. The constructive scholarly 
efforts to explain the voters’ rejection of 
bond issues in districts where new school 
buildings are obviously needed may help 
the professional leaders get bond issues 
adopted.” 

Much of this research may be highly 
productive. The great difficulty about 
it, of course, lies in the safety of any 
generalizations that may be drawn from 
it. There are too many school districts, 
no two of them exactly alike. Some sur- 
prise was expressed at Conant’s pro- 
nouncement that “there is no such thing 
as typical American high school (and 
that) it is impossible to draw a blueprint 
of an ideal school,” but nobody remem- 
bering his scientific background and emi- 
nence should have been surprised. The 
differences among thousands of communi- 
ties and the schools which serve them 
impose limitations on the scope of valid 
recommendations just as they limit the 
possibilities of valid generalizations. It 
may well be true, as both experience and 
occasional research indicate, that by and 
large, the better educated elements of a 
community tend most to agree with and 
uphold the professionals’ conception of 
a good school, and that the more the 
superintendent and school board can 
stimulate public interest in the schools, 
the more likely is popular support for 
bond issues and tangible improvements. 
Even this generalization, however, is 
strictly limited. The tendency of well 

* Supported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 


tion, a major investigation of bond issue ref- 
erenda and related phenomena is now under 
way, directed by Professors Wilbur Schramm 
and William R. Odell of Stanford University. 





educated people to “back the schools” 
can be reversed by countervailing influ- 
ences, especially the pressure of high 
taxes, and the public’s involvement may 
produce results adverse to the superin- 
tendent’s educational program unless he 
or the board inspires and directs it. Popu- 
lar interest is a two-edged sword, as the 
experiences of Pasadena, Houston, and 
other places remind us. Much may de- 
pend on whether the hand that holds the 
‘sword is guided by the professionals or 
the laymen. 

Analysis of the social composition and 
political behavior of local school dis- 
tricts must, then, take a long time and 
cover a great deal of territory before the 
findings can be presented with any sense 
of certainty that they are applicable or 
even useful as predictive devices beyond 
the boundary of the particular district 
where the research was undertaken. 
There are, however, some readily avail- 
able bases for comparison among districts 
with structural or legal differences which 
may effect the outcome of voting on 
school issues. For instance, what is the 
effect on building expansion when a 
bond issue can be approved only by a 
two-thirds popular vote instead of a sim- 
ple majority? Do the voters show more 
or less concern, and vote more or less 
favorably, in districts where they pass 
only on the tax increase which reflects 
an increased budget? To what extent has 
the consolidation movement prospered 
in states whose statutes permit a merger 
of districts by area-wide majorities or 
encourage it by special financial aid, as 
compared with states where separate ma- 
jorities in each merging district are re- 
quired and no financial inducements are 
offered? These kinds of statistical ques- 
tions can be answered while the more 
deep-delving sociological and behavioral 
studies proceed. 

These questions, furthermore, point 


directly toward one focal point for re- 
search where findings of general appli- 
cability could perhaps have fairly im- 
mediate practical effect. All of them 
relate to state statutes. Public education 
is a state function, and the school dis- 
tricts are creatures of the states. In re- 
cent years, the state share of financing 
the public schools has risen to the point 
where nearly two-fifths of all the money 
spent for the schools comes from state 
funds. As we have seen, the pressure for 
professional status and security has 
largely centered on the state legislatures. 
So, occasionally, has pressure from lay 
organizations interested in particular 
kinds of curricular requirements. In 
many instances, judging by the statutory 
results, these lay pressures have been 
similar from state to state. The legisla- 
tors, as well as the local districts, are also 
affected by the recommendations of the 
state departments of education; the lat- 
ter, inevitably, tend to become additional 
focal points of professional and lay pres- 
sures. There are fifty states; but general 
propositions are more likely to be valid 
for fifty units than for fifty thousand. 
Few studies have been undertaken of 
the politics of education at the state 
level. The significance of the subject is, 
however, illustrated by the findings (4) 
of one research group to the effect, that 
on paper at least, the amount of state 
control over local policies and adminis- 
tration in a dozen midwestern states does 
not appear to be related to the amount 
of financial aid furnished by the state. 


Institutional Patterns 


Although political power is centered 
in groups and individuals, its effective- 
ness and use are shaped by institutions. 
The institutional patterns of public edu- 
cation may seem firmly fixed, firmly 
enough, certainly, so that any proposal, 
to have a chance of success, must appear 
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to conform to it. The pattern, of course, 
is one of local control through the demo- 
cratic process, Yet, as we have seen, 
questions can and should be raised as to 
the actual extent and nature of local 
democratic control. If the image is in- 
consistent with reality, we should know 
it and change one or the other. 

The basic public objective is to have 
American school children taught what 
they should be taught by able and dedi- 
cated teachers. As to what they should 
be taught, the broad conflict seems to be 
chiefly between most of. the professional 
educators and some articulate laymen. 
General public knowledge about school 
curricula is hardly less than general pub- 
lic interest in the subject; both are small. 
But the launching of the first sputnik 
did stir the people—including educators 
—more than had the books of Lynd and 
Bestor, Keats and Smith. A typical pro- 
fessional response was to start teaching 
algebra in the eighth grade—as an “an- 
swer to the Russians” and, more real- 
istically, as a defensive move against pos- 
sible public criticism. The question 
remained as to what affirmative role, if 
any, the layman should play in curricu- 
lum development. 

The pressures for changes in the cur- 
riculum seem to have come from three 
sources. First is the professional view- 
point itself, shaped largely in teacher- 
training institutions and often reflecting 
or adapting the ideas of individuals of al- 
most prophetic stature, such as John 
Dewey. Second is the need for money, 
causing modifications of the program de- 
signed to anticipate public demand—a 
minimum obeisance to the sovereign peo- 
ple. Third is the activity of organized 
lay groups. At the local level, the “citi- 
zens’ committee” usually lacks any real 
power base and, hence, is stalemated by 
the disciplined ranks of the professionals 
if it tries to engage in curricular reform. 
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Other lay groups, however, such as in- 
dustrial associations, unions, and patri- 
otic organizations, often seek to influence 
the content of the curriculum; if they 
have electoral strength in the community, 
they may be hard to resist. At the state 
level they may have an easier time, for 
the legislators are not professional edu- 
cators. In the legislature, the educators’ 
professional associations constitute pres- 
sure groups competing with the lay or- 
ganizations in the familiar fashion of 
American politics. Perhaps the very fact 
that the legislature constitutes a battle- 
ground which educators cannot dominate 
is a basic reason for the professional in- 
sistence on local control. By making lo- 
cal control a virtual article of faith to 
which all good Americans, including 
state legislators, should subscribe, the 
educators have gained an advantage at 
every capitol. They can always argue 
politely and persuasively that regardless 
of the possible merit of any legislative 
proposal to require the teaching of par- 
ticular subjects, discretion must be left 
to each school district. Compulsory uni- 
formity would be a departure from the 
American way. 


Teacher Quality 


As for the quality of the teachers, it 
may be true, as Bestor and others have 
implied, that the kind of training pre- 
scribed as prerequisite to entry into the 
profession discourages able men and 


‘women from becoming school teachers. 


It is a reasonable hypothesis, too, that the 
vested interests of the teacher training 
institutions impose overwhelming ob- 
stacles to any radical reform, for the 
laymen who would like to substitute 
subject-matter scholarship for courses in 
pedagogy have two or maybe three 
strikes against them before they begin. 
They lack political power; they lack the 
experts’ status, and they can find no 





short and simple answer to the question, 
“As. teaching is a profession, why 
shouldn’t prospective teachers be taught 
how to teach?” If the reform of teacher 
training must precede the recruitment 
of an adequate number of new and highly 
competent teachers, it must be sparked 
by the profession itself—or so, at least, 
the political realities seem to suggest. 

The profession by itself cannot, how- 
ever, gain the other objective which 
must be reached if first-class teaching is 
to be the rule: It cannot raise the money 
needed to hire and retain excellent teach- 
ers. Good salaries, by themselves, do not 
produce good teachers, as Eurich has 
emphasized, but bad salaries certainly are 
a factor in driving able teachers into 
more remunerative pursuits and in keep- 
ing potentially fine prospects out of the 
schools. Here, and also in the matter of 
school buildings, the educators have taken 
the lead and have sought to stimulate 
organized lay output. Their profession- 
alism does not greatly enhance their per- 
suasiveness, for salary scales and class- 
rooms are not occult mysteries. In 
fighting for financial support, therefore, 
their influence must stem less from their 
specialized knowledge than from their 
dedicated concern or their political 
power. 

As a working hypothesis concerning 
the political system of public education, 
the following summary may be useful in 
facilitating analysis and putting the em- 
phasis on the ‘significant spots. As to 
what should be taught, generally the 
professionals are dominant, and this may 
be altogether necessary and _ proper. 
Their financial dependence on public ap- 
proval makes them somewhat responsive 
to reasonable public demands, tactfully 
presented, although their very profes- 
sionalism forces them to resist proposals 
of which they disapprove and causes 
them to react adversely to most lay criti- 


cism. Professional influence is usually 
preponderant in local districts where the 
school superintendent is, or can be, the 
leader of the school system. It is much 
weaker in the state legislatures, but even 
there it is aided by the tradition of local 
diversity and the easy access afforded by 
the presence of professionals in official 
state positions—the heads of teachers 
colleges and state departments of edu- 
cation. As to who should teach, the 
profession has generally sought state 
protection against pressures for local per- 
sonal and partisan patronage. This pro- 
tection, as a by-product, has solidified 
the position of the teachers colleges 
where most prospective teachers must 
be trained and which increasingly in- 
fluence boards of education in the selec- 
tion of superintendents. As for the ac- 
quisition of sufficient funds to build and 
run adequate schools, the decision-mak- 
ing authority rests partly in the school 
boards, partly in the local electorates, 
and partly in the state legislatures. To 
these lay groups, the profession comes as 
supplicant, its demands competing with 
other demands (for highways, hospitals, 
etc.) and meeting the inevitable resist- 
ance of the taxpayer. If there are to be 
good schools, the competition must be 
largely won and the resistance broken 
down. To achieve these ends at the local 
level, the professionals seek to stimulate 
public interest in education at the risk of 
lay interference with the schools. Their 
achievement at the state level depends 
more on the effectiveness of the profes- 
sionals’ operating as pressure groups with 
lay support which is less likely to involve 
lay dictation in curricular and personnel 
matters. At the federal level, they have 
not yet been achieved (6). Unsuccess- 
ful drives for federal financial aid have 
been sparked by the largest professional 
pressure group and have been balked by 
a combination of three factors: the pe- 
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ripheral but highly charged issues of 
religion and race, the pocketbook inter- 
ests of taxpayers in relatively wealthy 
states, and the traditional fear of central 
dictation. Perhaps only the passage of 
time can overcome the first of these ob- 
stacles, though acute public awareness of 
a national need for better schools may be 
enough. Such awareness is obviously 
needed to overcome the second. The 
third is not likely to be overcome with- 
out a more thorough, comprehensive 
analysis of its validity or unsoundness 
than has yet been forthcoming. 


National Standards? 


The fact that the professionals, who 
have the greatest power stake in local 
control, are the people least afraid of 
federal aid may be an indication of the 
needlessness of any fear of federal con- 
trol. But it may also indicate something 
more basic. Is it conceivable that na- 
tional financial aid and its concurrent 
possibility of national standards is ac- 
ceptable to a national professional or- 
ganization because that organization it- 
self believes in or recognizes the existence 
of national standards? Perhaps we have 
been tending for a long time toward a 
greater* degree of national educational 
uniformity than the old theory of lo- 
cal discretionary control implies. The 
professionalization of the school superin- 
tendency surely pushes us in that direc- 
tion. The superintendent, like a city man- 
ager, moves from district to district. His 
methods may alter to conform to the 
local mores, but his basic educational 
philosophy remains the same. And, by 
all appearances, one modern superin- 
tendent’s education philosophy is likely 
to be much like another’s, for more and 
more of them qualify for the position 
through studies at teachers colleges of 
largely similar outlook. The profession is 
certainly not intellectually monolithic, 
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as the debates and disagreements in jour- 
nals and conventions show; but it may 
well be growing more unified in its de- 
votion to agreed-upon professional stand- 
ards and goals. 

If this is so, what is the future for the 
“diversity” which justifies unimpaired 
local control? If local control in the 
most fundamental matters—curriculum 
and teaching—is largely in professional 
hands, are there even now fewer signifi- 
cant differences between districts than 
was formerly the case? Granted that 
state requirements differ, that local in- 
terests may differentiate programs in ru- 
ral districts from those in urban districts, 
and that the curricula and teaching in 
particular schools or districts take ac- 
count of the varying backgrounds and 
objectives of the student population— 
still, the classifications are broad. In thou- 
sands of districts the educational needs 
are similar. Conant may disclaim any 
intention to provide a blueprint, but his 
recommendations are not intended as the 
basis for a single district’s experimenta- 
tion; they are aimed at innumerable 
American high schools. And, signifi- 
cantly, the professional reaction to the 
Conant report has included little, if any, 
objection to the basic curricular uni- 
formity which it implies. Perhaps, then, 
at least within broad urban-rural or 
socio-economic categories, local diversity 
is or will soon be significant only with 
respect to those matters where profes- 
sional domination is weakest: school 
buildings (including site selection), trans- 
portation of pupils, and finance. Deci- 
sions as to the last, assuming any real 
public desire for improved schooling, 
will continue to move gradually out of 
local hands and into the state legisla- 
tures. Certainly, the extent and nature 
of inter-district diversity in basic educa- 
tional processes need prompt analysis. If, 
indeed, they are minimal, then the lay 





proponents of complete local control 
must be prepared to defend their posi- 
tion in terms of their convenience and 
their pocketbooks rather than their con- 
cern for educational content. 


Research Needs 


This kind of inquiry seems best suited 
for specialists in education, checked by 
“lay” scholars from other disciplines who 
are free from any charge of bias. The 
latter may or may not include political 
scientists. Many of the other questions 
raised in this paper, dealing directly with 
governmental and political processes, 
more immediately challenge students of 
government and politics. They point to 
the need for research in several areas: 


(1) At the local level, (a) structural 
analysis, in terms of familiar public ad- 
ministration concepts, the forms of school 
district organization being relatively few 
in number and providing a manageable 
field of comparative study; (b) behavioral 
analysis, especially of the impact of pro- 
fessional and lay leadership and group 
pressures on the decision-making process 
—such analysis can provide helpful in- 
sights even though, as the writer believes, 
school districts are too numerous and too 
disparate for safe generalization in this 
field—and (c) the voters’ responses in 
bond issues ‘or consolidation referenda, 
under various but comparable conditions 
imposed by state law. 

(2) At the state level, studies of (a) 
the organization and financial administra- 
tion of the state’s educational activities, 
and (b) the pressures on the legislatures 
and their response to those pressures. The 
view indicated in this paper is that state 
action, especially in the legislatures, is 
now significant and will soon have a 
crucial impact on educational develop- 
ment, and that useful findings can result 
from a comparative study of state in- 
fluence, management, or control. 

(3) At the federal level, as suggested 
heretofore, the history of school legisla- 
tion since World War II needs searching 
analysis, down to and including the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 


which may point a way around the im- 
pediments to earlier federal aid bills but 
which raises anew the question of federal 
control. 


Three other fields of study are also 
relevant to political science. One involves 
comparison with counties having uni- 
tary governments, central fiscal control, 
and many local school districts where 
curricular innovation may or may not be 
possible. Another, which should not be 
limited to the segregation issue, concerns 
the impact of the judiciary on the school 
systems. The questions here involve both 
federal and state courts, the conditions, 
values, or pressures which affect their 
decisions, and the ways in which the 
schools and their government have been 
influenced by those decisions. Finally, 
the speculative political scientist may 
find fruitful a field heretofore ploughed 
chiefly by professional educators: namely, 
the relationship of the school curriculum 
(and the interests and training of the 
teachers) to the values of American po- 
litical society. Here the political philoso- 
phers, perhaps bemused by the mysteries 
of “education” or thwarted by the old 
taboos, have been silent. The leadership 
wes taken by articulate professional edu- 
cators who propounded social and politi- 
cal goals for the schools, and sometimes 
by lay pressure groups which stressed 
conformity to prevailing economic norms 
and the instillation of national and local 
patriotism. 

In all such studies, the realization that 
public policy in education is the product 
of discernible professional-lay interaction 
(sometimes conflict) at different govern- 
mental levels may serve as a unifying 
conception. The conception itself needs 
to be tested by acute political analysis. 
If it is valid, it can lead to the identifica- 
tion of the real sources of power and the 
main roadblocks to progress, however 
defined—and so to new concepts of or- 
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ganization and more productive leader- 
ship, professional or lay or both. 
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‘Toward worldmindedness 
in college education 


A NEW DIMENSION is now being added 
to the knowledge and understanding re- 
quired of the educated person. It is the 
dimension of world or global awareness 
and comprehension. If American power, 
influence, and leadership in world affairs 
are as significant a reality as is being 
reiterated both at home and abroad, the 
responsibilities resting upon educated 
people—indeed, upon all adults—are 
broader and deeper than ever before. The 
responsibility that the individual citizen 
carries in matters of national and inter- 
national policy results from the fact that 
in democracies individual political opin- 
ions can have genuine influence. It also 
applies in highly personal terms to effec- 
tiveness in all the ramifications of foreign 
economic and commercial dealings, of 
multiplied diplomatic activities around 
the world, of foreign investment, both 
private and public, of competent techni- 
cal assistance in a wide variety of fields, 
and of educational relations and scholar- 
ship exchanges in growing numbers for 
both teachers and students. Indeed, no 
broad discipline in which colleges are 
committed to instruct can be exempt 
from the fresh scrutiny of the intent of 
their curriculum. This means that at the 
level of trustees, administrators, and fac- 
ulty groups there has to be a new focus 


of concern on how education shall at 
once broaden and deepen its assignment 
to meet the need of coping with global 
responsibilities. 

Obviously, this variegated activity 
across national borders of person with 
person entails a degree of knowledge, 
sympathy, toleration, and intercultural 
insight, all of which are too rare a pos- 
session today. And our hope should be 
that with some changes or orientation 
and emphasis in conducting our colleges 
and universities, an attitude and com- 
petence can be generalized which will be 
of constructive aid in the manifold in- 
ternational contacts involving Americans 
at home and abroad. 


Personal Engagements Abroad 


The change in the character of our 
situation is suggested by the figures ad- 
vanced by Dean Harlan Cleveland of the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs. He is authority for 
the statement that roughly a million uni- 
formed members of the armed forces and 
two-thirds of a million American civil- 
ians live regularly abroad. They are in 
government, business, or voluntary or- 
ganizations. And these counts do not in- 
clude American foreign touring to the 
extent of around a million and a half 
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each year. Also, the United States In- 
formation Service works in an educa- 
tional capacity in over eighty foreign 
countries. 

All this gives added point to the words 
of Solomon Barkin of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America who says: 


The problem besetting us on the domestic 
scene in our efforts to realize the long- 
term goals of a democratic society are 
modest in comparison to the challenge 
confronting us at the international level. 
This nation is a member and a leader of 
the international, nonCommunist bloc. 
We share the responsibility of helping in 
its economic development as well as in 
its military defense. We must promote 
democratic processes and humanistic goals 
both at home and abroad (1, p. 516). 


All this does not imply a grandiloquent 
posture of allegiance to a world state or 
to a concept of world citizenship. Nor 
does it imply a slighting of the claims 
and duties of local and national life. In 
America itself our roots, responsibilities, 
and duties begin and mature. But in the 
kind of world which is building, the need 
is imperative for an extension of grasp, a 
stretching of our field of vision and 
competence. 

I am aware that every new expression 
that is offered, looking to enlarged per- 
sonal and social sophistication, at once 
leads to suggestions about new college 
courses and reorganized curricula. I am 
also aware of the limits of time in a four- 
year program and the impossibility and 
undesirability of making every student a 
Monday morning quarterback for the 
Secretary of State. I am aware that col- 
leges are not able to teach everything 
and that students can reasonably become 
acquainted with only a limited range of 
facts and ideas. Within these necessary 
limits, the approach is inevitably one of 
relative focus and emphasis within a go- 
ing structure of subjects and courses. 
The worlds of history, geography, and 
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comparative government, to mention only 
three obvious areas of explosive expan- 
sion, offer illustrative instances where the 
objective of a more global frame of refer- 
ence is surely desirable. And such courses 
could with relatively little alteration of 
subject matter be broadened to a more 
inclusive orientation and substance, given 
the grasp and the desire on the part of 
present teachers. 


Challenge to Professors 


What I am saying is that among other 
things we need many more teachers who 
are themselves world-oriented, rather 
than sheer curricular reorganizations. 

This need entails a much more general 
recognition by the college teaching frater- 
nity that, thus far, their educational frame 
of reference has been predominantly 
occidental. The courses now offered in 
the various traditional fields are preoc- 
cupied with the Western heritage, that 
activity which began in the classic Greek 
period and moved west over the cen- 
turies. There has, of course, been some 
occasional effort to offer courses in 
world history, but these are by no means 
standard, and certainly some historians 
are resistant. 

Indeed, any adequate appraisal of the 
comprehensive outlook needful here 
would also look back into the earlier 
schooling experience and ask what broad- 
ening of base in subject matter should 
simultaneously be planned at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. The re- 
cent interest in the beginning study of a 
foreign language in the lower grades is 
an instance of what I mean. The possibil- 
ity of a less local emphasis in geography 
instruction is another illustration. But I 
am here centering attention upon the 
mandate to the college in the years im- 
mediately ahead, given present student 
backgrounds. 

I am pleading first for the emergence 





of leadership in our colleges which would 
encourage teachers of virtually all sub- 
jects to give some acknowledgment to 
the non-European aspects of their field 
in respect to origins, developments, pres- 
ent status, and significance. Undoubt- 
edly, there are courses where a gradual 
rewriting of texts and an offering of new 
texts and collateral readings will be nec- 
essary, a process which will, of course, 
take time. 


Comparative Possibilities 


Nevertheless, beginnings can be made 
in a more comparative approach to the 
usual subject matter within essentially 
the present structure of courses. It is the 
comparative emphasis which can, with- 
out too radical a departure, supply clues 
to a more synoptic approach by the 
teacher and to an enlarged grasp by the 
student. This is notably true in eco- 
nomics, sociology, religion, philosophy, 
and anthropology, in all of which there 
is an immediate and urgent challenge to 
a more inclusive comparative approach. 
Surely there could be a great gain in 
depth, in relevance, and in contempor- 
ary interest in these fields as a result of 
a broadened cultural view underscored 
by a comparative technique consistently 
employed. In the sciences, it is significant 
that we already have an international 
orientation which is one of the valuable 
potential byproducts of instruction if 
the teacher commands the history and 
philosophy of science as well as its im- 
mediate technicalities. 

An interesting case in point is afforded 
by the subject of economics, which has 
necessarily become world oriented in the 
last quarter century. America’s relations 
economically and morally to the so-called 
backward countries are complicated and 
impaired by our unrealistic American 
interpretation of our own “affluent so- 
ciety” and by the profoundly different 


conditions in many places that make the 
exportation of a free-enterprise indus- 
trial system, as we understand and oper- 
ate it, literally impossible today. Poverty, 
landlordism, illiteracy, corruption, ab- 
sence of capital, lack of industrially 
trained managers and workers, shortage 
of raw materials—these are a few of the 
limitations upon a rapid introduction of 
our own brand of industrialism into 
many countries. To these must be added 
the psychic factors of differences in 
spiritual values and in family and prop- 
erty customs which often make our eco- 
nomic system appear materialistic, im- 
personal, and hostile to the established 
loyalties and values of “underdeveloped” 
areas. 

How about our grasp of communist 
planned industrialism as well as of the 
essentially secularistic religious philos- 
ophy of Russia and China? Do our young 
people know why we are against these? 
Do they know the comparative eco- 
nomic, psychological, and spiritual val- 
ues and benefits of America’s mixed 
economy? 

Turning to the field of philosophy, do 
we know why we believe in democracy, 
freedom, and equality of sorts? Is the 
philosophic undergirding of the whole 
democratic idea persuasively known em- 
pirically, through—for example—at least 
some slight experience with its working 
in student and local government, as well 
as theoretically? Are our students being 
asked to search in a comparative context 
for the peculiar and treasured democratic 
meanings of such ideas as power, au- 
thority, leadership, consent, the fran- 
chise, sovereignty, etc.? 

The field of comparative religions can 
also afford a splendid opportunity for an 
approach to the inwardness of differing 
cultural preconceptions and varieties of 
values. There is a significant relation be- 
tween religious outlooks and social and 
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economic conditions in the majority of 
lands. To try to deal with these countries 
diplomatically, economically and cultur- 
ally without adequate awareness of this 
interdependence of influences upon total 
attitudes can lead to extraordinary inepti- 
tude on America’s part. 


General vs. Special Goals 


These observations may cause some to 
reach the conclusion that it may be de- 
sirable to identify as early as possible 
those in college who are interested in the 
foreign employment opportunities which 
now present themselves in such great 
variety and large numbers, and to give 
them intensive training in the languages 
and other institutional expressions of 
specific localities toward which they 
may be pointing. The existing area 
studies have their value; the few grad- 
uate training schools of diplomacy are 
highly useful. Any specialized and ad- 
vanced focus on the civilizations of Asia, 
Africa, on South America is all to the 
good. 

But it seems unwise to think of either 
a generalized infiltration of global con- 
cerns into numerous courses for all stu- 
dents or an ad hoc program of study 
for students selected for more or less vo- 
cational reasons and futures. Any such 
either-or alternative would be specially 
unhappy because so much of the special- 
ized training is being done in universities 
at the graduate level, leaving the situa- 
tion unfaced for the great mass of under- 
graduate college students, who need a 
widened general understanding. Both ob- 
jectives are desirable, and they can have 
obvious complementary values. It is the 
general level of international intelligence, 
sympathy, and solicitude among college 
graduates that should be one central 
concern, however, as a necessary educa- 
tional objective. It is their responsiveness 
and informed concern about the mean- 
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ing of international issues and about the 
various approaches to international ten- 
sions which need wider comprehension. 

The language problem is, of course, a 
real and relevant one with no simple so- 
lutions. To have more college students 
more multilingual seems desirable; but 
linguistic knowledge must have current 
use for working proficiency in a lan- 
guage to be retained; and the variety of 
languages and dialects is great. But even 
so, a firm grasp of the structure, logical 
frame, and grammatical requirements of 
at least one or two other languages is 
surely an enlightening experience, well 
worth the time of every college student. 
They will at the least get some introduc- 
tory knowledge of the dependence of 
communication upon the existence of a 
vocabulary and idioms which can speak 
across cultures. 


Students Abroad 


Existing programs of student and 
faculty exchange between countries are 
growing in volume. But the need here is 
for many more of both our students and 
our professors to go to various lands and 
for reciprocal visitations from overseas 
of at least a year in duration. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion in a recent release has reported that 
there are currently 43,391 foreign stu- 
dents and 1,342 visiting foreign teachers 
in this country. And there were 12,845 
American students and 1,636 faculty 
members abroad in 1959. This is surely 
a good beginning. But it is only a be- 
ginning, and public funds for scholar- 
ships and travel on a far more generous 
scale would pay large dividends were 
this program multiplied by ten. 

Extracurricular campus activity in vol- 
untary student organizations is a further 
supporting educational asset. It is gaining 
continuing momentum, scope, and re- 
sponsibility and is a matter of serious in- 





terest. Administrative encouragement of 
activities in this whole direction is surely 
to be desired. Notably, the Association 
of International Relations Clubs (af- 
filiated with the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion) is present on 600 campuses with 
thoughtful programs of seminars, forums, 
and outside speakers. There is also the 
growing work of the United States Na- 
tional Student Association with its vigor- 
ous and informed program of study, 
guidance, and stimulation. The impact of 
this type of activity can be most im- 
portant, both in its influence on students 
and on a gradual loosening up of cur- 
ricular offerings. But it must be recog- 
nized that the problem of continuity of 
effort in purely student groups has al- 
ways to be faced. A college generation 
remains only four years, and the annual 
departure of leaders has to be coped with 
so that fresh leadership is available every 
year or two. 

One publication of the United States 
National Student Association deserves 
special mention in this connection. Is- 
sued annually, Work-Study Travel 
Abroad (now in its eleventh edition) is 
essentially a comprehensive directory of 
opportunities which are made available 
through the subsidiary organization, 
Educational Travel, Inc., a non- -profit 
booking agent for sneduas service, which 
has been helpful to some thousands of 
American students who have gone 
abroad. 

The field is ripe for harvest. The 
genuine student interest is obviously 
manifest in a variety of ways. The need 
is critical for all this to become more 


organic and indigenous to the formal 
educational process. The interest in in- 
ternational problems and _ international 
organizations is more and more keen 
among students. They are eager for in- 
formation and guidance in international 
matters, largely, one suspects, out of a 
quiet recognition that patriotism requires 
it. 

The need, then, is first for top-level 
leadership in the formulation of college 
policy, followed by greater professorial 
mindfulness of (a) the world setting and 
significance of their instruction and (b) 
the urgent necessity for widening the 
frames of instructional reference, espec- 
ially in the social studies and the humani- 
ties. If we are, through conviction and 
understanding, to reduce progressively 
the subtle influences of isolationism and 
sentimental internationalism in our land, 
some program like the minimum one 
sketched here is surely called for and 
called for immediately. 

My plea is therefore to college teach- 
ers to re-examine their own preconcep- 
tions, their own philosophies, their own 
basic understanding first of their subjects 
and second of what college education 
must today be directed toward if its pur- 
poses and outcomes are to be relevant to 
American citizenship in a new kind of 
world. And those who train college 
teachers, whether technically in graduate 
schools or schools of education, must 
also respond to this challenge of our 
troubled time. 
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For the Record 


People, People, People 


ODDLY, VERY LITTLE attention has been 
given in the educational literature to 
what it has become fashionable to call 
the “population explosion.” Yet the 
problem of overpopulation throughout 
the world ramifies in such overwhelm- 
ing ways that it cannot be ignored by 
responsible educators, and like other so- 
cial institutions, the schools are likely to 
be drastically altered—not at all for the 
better—if population growth cannot be 
brought under reasonable control. 

By the time of the first Christmas, the 
peoples of the earth numbered about 
250 millions. When Governor Bradford 
stepped on Plymouth Rock 1620 years 
later, the planet’s population had roughly 
doubled. A little more than three cen- 
turies thereafter, it was slightly over two 
billion. Since World War II, world pop- 
ulation has grown at the rate of about 1.7 
per cent per year. This statistic sounds 
harmless enough; but if this rate con- 
tinues, without the increase predicted by 
demographers, there will be one square 
foot of land surface, counting the atolls 
of the Pacific and the peaks of the Him- 
alaya, for each person on the globe in 
just 800 years. Things will obviously be 
unbearably crowded long before then! 

And the limitation of sheer space is 
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less important than the limitation set by 
the world’s ability to provide food and 
other necessities of human life. Harrison 
Brown’s estimate of 50 billion as the 
maximum population that the earth can 
support is the highest yet offered by 
responsible experts. It entails two dubi- 
ous assumptions. One is that solar and 
nuclear energy will be sufficiently well 
harnessed to permit the economic ex- 
traction of man’s necessities from the sea, 
the atmosphere, and the rocks of the 
earth’s crust. The other is that people 
will be content to use algae or manu- 
factured yeast as their primary foodstuff. 
At the present growth rate, this maxi- 
mum of 50 billion persons will be reached 
in Jess than two centuries. 

Even if we could ignore a prospect 
only six generations away, we are still 
faced with some ugly trends that are al- 
ready upon us. According to the United 
Nations, the aggregate production of 
goods and services throughout the world 
in 1950 yielded a per capita income of 
$223.00 per year. For North America, 
this figure was $1100.00; for western Eu- 
rope, it was $380.00. The total world 
product, then, could have supported 
about 500 million people on the North 
American standard of living or about 1.5 





billion on the standard of western Eu- 
rope. The actual population in 1950 was 
2.5 billion. If the impossible could be 
done and an equitable distribution of the 
world’s wealth achieved, we could do no 
better than create a standard of living 
equivalent to only one-fifth of that en- 
joyed in the United States today. Clearly, 
greater productivity is the only solution, 
especially with the differences between 
the developed and underdeveloped na- 
tions becoming articulate and acutely 
felt. Asia, for example, with 53 per cent 
of the world’s population and only 11 
per cent of its income, is not likely to 
settle for a standard of living only one- 
fifth as good as ours, even if we were 
willing, as we are not, to lower dras- 
tically our own per capita wealth in the 
interest of world equality. 

But the rate of population growth 
makes the probability of effectively rais- 
ing the level of productivity remarkably 
low. By the year 2000, our ‘globe will be 
supporting approximately 6.3 billion peo- 
ple, representing a leap of 250 per cent 
over 1950! To maintain 1950 American 
standards of living, productivity must— 
improbably—increase tw elvefold. 

More importantly, population expan- 
sion proceeds much faster in underde- 
veloped nations. Thus, the countries 
which now lack capital and technological 
skills are likely to fall farther and farther 
behind in their standards of living. Such 
a situation is a grim breeding ground for 
misery, discontent, and gullibility i in the 
face of any ideology that promises a rel- 
atively quick and easy end to indignity 
and hunger. 

The source of this appalling state of 
affairs, of course, is the enormous strides 
that have been made in “death control.” 
Improved sanitation, hygiene, and medi- 
cine have hugely increased that excess of 
births over deaths which demographers 
call natural increase. It is the growth in 


natural increase that defines today’s pop- 
ulation explosion and which led Justice 
M. C. Chagla, Indian Ambassador to the 
United States, to point to “millions of 
children ... who... suffer from mal- 
nutrition, who may have no proper 
homes to live in, who may have no em- 
ployment when they grow up, and 
(who) may spend their lives as dis- 
gruntled, dissatisfied, and bitter human 
beings.” 

Retarding the rate of natural increase, 
however, means birth control and the 
emotions it evokes. President Eisen- 
hower, for example, once stated that 
“birth control is no business of the 
United States government.” If he meant 
that we abhor forcing our values on 
others, he was certainly right. But the 
United States has long been in the “busi- 
ness” of death control through its effi- 
cient health agencies, which have con- 
tributed materially to decreased death 
rates throughout the world. One won- 
ders if this or any other nation can any 
longer deal in death control without 
seriously concerning itself with birth 
control. 

Similarly, the position of the Catholic 
Church is somewhat misunderstood. Pope 
Pius XII, for instance, was quite clear 
about the dangers of unbridled popula- 
tion growth. The Church approves family 
limitation; but its approval is contingent 
upon acts of “responsible parenthood” 
consistent with a Catholic interpretation 
of the “natural law of God.” 

With the problem so clear and so 
widely understood, it seems reasonable 
to expect a concerned search for solu- 
tions. In the interest of that respect for 
differences that is the hallmark of de- 
mocracy, the solutions must be conso- 
nant with the multiple and diverse value 
systems of men. In this search, should 
not our schools and colleges be playing 
leading roles?>—EJS 
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ELISEO VIVAS 
Northwestern University 


Creativity in art and in education 


WHILE No one doubts the importance of 
education for society, the role that art 
plays in human life is a controversial 
subject. There are many reasons for this: 
No doubt the first is the radical ignor- 
ance that exists about the nature of art— 
an ignorance that I wish I could assure 
you is diminished by critics and aestheti- 
cians. The second reason may be traced 
to the conflicting struggles for primacy 
among the basic activities of a society 
and even within the mind of each mem- 
ber of a society. In theory, it seems rea- 
sonable to hold that every basic mode of 
human expression should be allowed to 
make a harmonious contribution to the 
life of the group and the lives of the 
members of a society. Santayana con- 
ceived “the life of reason” to be such a 
harmonious expression of social and in- 
dividual interests. But in fact such a har- 
mony is seldom encountered. When we 
look at men living in society, what we 
find is a more or less open struggle 
among the basic interests and actvities 
that make up human existence. What 
Plato called “the ancient feud between 
philosophy and poetry” is only part of 
the quarrel. The moralist distrusts the 


Adapted from an address that opened the 
“Arts Symposium on the Creative Process” at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, on 3-5 March, 1960. It is published 
with the kind consent of Dr. William F. 
Quillian, Jr., President of Randolph-Macon, 
the sponsor of the Symposium. 
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audacity of the artist. The religious man 
often distrusts knowledge and sometimes 
art. Some scientists find little in art and 
nothing in religion but superstition. 

If held within bounds, these quarrels 
are not to be regretted because they 
force the various parties to become con- 
scious of their responsibilities. But I fear 
that even under these circumstances, art 
comes out the loser. On the assumption 
that its end is to produce pleasure, it is 
taken for granted that art is the least in- 
dispensable of all fundamental modes of 
human activity. But the very opposite is 
in fact the case. 


The Centrality of Art 


External proof for this assertion is 
furnished by Franz Boas (2), the an- 
thropologist. No matter how close men 
are to survival, Boas points out, some 
energy is always spent in the creation of 
works of art—in carving images, in danc- 
ing, in composing elaborate stories of 
origin, and the like. This fact would sug- 
gest that art plays a basic function in 
human life. But if you ask thoughtful 
men, even critics or aestheticians, what 
that function is, the answers are seldom 
precise and rarely suggest the importance 
that the anthropological observation im- 
plies. Perhaps it may be clarifying, 
though risky, simply to assert dogmati- 
cally that art is an essential factor in the 
development of any kind of life we call 





human. It is the artist who creates, 
through discovery, the values and the 
meanings by which a human society de- 
fines its proper goal and comes to terms 
with its destiny. 

It is well to remember, as background 
for this argument, that if the meaning of 
man’s life were survival, or pleasure, or 
merely secular happiness, as so many 
philosophers today take it to be, if man 
were not a metaphysical animal in all the 
senses of a richly ambiguous word, then 
the expenditure of energy on art by 
primitive peoples would be wanton 
waste. For art demands talent, time, and 
physical energy. It demands materials 
which must be produced with labor and 
the development of specialized skills 
which drain the strength of a group. 
Men can bring themselves to a full hu- 
man completion with but little tech- 
nology, with no positive science of the 
kind we Westerners have developed, and, 
certainly—and I cannot say this with 
anything but regret—even without any 
philosophy whatever. But without reli- 
gion and without art they cannot do it. 
I do not mean, of course, that individuals 
cannot. Some of those living in a culture 
rich in spiritual values can live lives 
dedicated exclusively to utilitarian and 
hedonic ends and yet be human, though 
living without art and without myth. I 
mean that taken collectively, men can- 
not achieve full human development 
without myth or art. 

This is one of the basic articles of my 
philosophic faith, which I have sought 
to justify in my work on aesthetics (8). 
Here I can only assert it, as I have al- 
ready said, dogmatically. But this faith 
must be subjected to two important 
qualifications: The first is that, although 
art creates the values and meanings of a 
culture, it discovers the values and the 
meanings that it expresses. This sounds 
like a paradox. But it is really not one, 


for the two seemingly contradictory as- 
sertions are made, as | shall point out, 
from different perspectives. The second 
quelification is that we can take art seri- 
ously without an understanding of the 
formative role it plays in human society. 
Henry James, for instance, was a pro- 
foundly serious artist; he almost made a 
religion out of his work. But I never 
encountered any evidence that showed 
that James was aware of the reason why 
he was justified in doing so. 


The Creative Act 


If it is true that art creates the mean- 
ings and values of human cultures, how 
can we interpret the act of creation? I 
am convinced that men are er lowed 
with genuine creative powers. I do not 
mean that men are able somehow to 
analyze the components of their experi- 
ence and to reshuffle them into fresh 
and hitherto unavailable patterns. This 
is how many philosophers interpret 
creativity. But I use the term in another 
sense, a sense which is quite different 
from the sense of reshuffling. Man’s 
creative powers enable him to add some- 
thing utterly new to what existed before, 
not merely a new combination of pre- 
viously existing components. This, I am 
well aware, is a bold hypothesis. It goes 
against the intellectual ethos we inherited 
from the nineteenth century—at least, 
against the deterministic and mechanistic 
grain of that heritage. 

Why, then, do I accept the hypothesis 
of radical creativity? I accept it because 
it gives me a better picture of the uni- 
verse than I can get without it. The con- 
ceptions it yields are more adequate to 
my sense of the complexities of human 
experience and what I take to be the 
conditions of human living than is a 
hypothesis according to which what is 
new is but an ingenious combination and 
permutation of what was already there 
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before. The idea of creativity advanced 
here is more congruent with what I re- 
gard as an appropriate Weltanshauung, a 
view of the nature of man and of the 
universe of which he is a part. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that absolute 
creativity, like absolute freedom or ab- 
solute unpredictability, would make all 
science, including the sciences of man, 
impossible. It would make the formation 
of character and education impossible. It 
would deny the neuroses and the pos- 
sibility of treating them. It would have 
ominous effects for the reception of art 
itself. In short, it would make human so- 
ciety, as we know it, impossible. This 
forces on the man who asserts creativity 
an important qualification. A creative ad- 
vance is never radical, never acomplete and 
unqualified leap into something utterly 
new. It is always a partial leap, a contribu- 
tion containing only a modicum of nov- 
elty, never total nov elty. In some respects 
only, to some degree only, never wholly, 
is the creative contribution truly creative. 
This is true not only of art but of all 
human history. Political revolutions of- 
ten seem, to those who participate in 
them, to be total upheavals. But in retro- 
spect we see that social inertia resists 
utterly radical changes. Thus, a decade 
ago, we talked glibly of democratizing 
Japan, as if we could alter radically the 
ethos of a human group in a few years 
by sheer fiat. Recent Tokyo riots make 
us question whether societies can be 
changed radically by the human will ac- 
cording to plan. The Bolsheviks thought 
they could change Russian culture and 
build a new society according to the con- 
ceptions of Marx and Lenin. For a time, 


it looked as if they were going to suc- ' 


ceed. But today, it is generally admitted 
that Stalin and his successors have in 
many important respects been the heirs 
rather than the transformers of the cul- 
ture they control so despotically. 
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Creativity and Tradition 


This is equally true in art, and it is a 
good thing that it is. Cézanne made a 
creative contribution to the tradition of 
French painting in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but not a thoroughly radical one. 
We can today place him in the French 
tradition, and we are able to see in retro- 
spect that it was he, and not the academ- 
icians who fought him, who was in the 
main line of development of French 
painting. The academicians were not in 
the tradition because they lacked the 
creative gift; they were mere imitators 
of a past no longer living; it was Cézanne 
who advanced from the impressionists 
and carried the tradition forward. 

It is a good thing, then, that creativity 
never brings about a totally catastrophic 
change because, if it did, the contribution 
of the artist, or of any creative mind in 
any field, would be unintelligible and 
therefore unacceptable. Indeed, to the 
degree to which the creative act is radi- 
cal, to that extent the contribution of 
the artist is frequently rejected because 
it is found to be unintelligible. Cézanne 
is again in point. The fight against him 
was not merely motivated by the stupid- 
ity or the obtuse conservatism of those 
who fought him. In order to be able to 
look with profit at Cézanne, men had to 
learn new ways of looking at painting; 
they had to give up old preconceptions 
about what a painting is; they had to 
learn to assume a new stance before the 
canvas. But the public was hardly aware 
that such modifications were required. 
Coming to the paintings of a great crea- 
tive artist with old habits, what men saw 
appeared to them outrageous. 

At this point, I must meet an obvious 
objection. I have been arguing as if the 
excellence of art depended on its creative 
quality. Art that is not creative is not 
art, or not excellent art. But what about 





civilizations in which the artist was ruled 
by rigorous canons, which apparently in- 
hibited his creativity? It will not do as an 
answer to say that art rigidly bound by 
canons imposed on the artist by social 
means, is not good art. Anyone who has 
looked at Egyptian or Indian sculpture 
or painting could not make such an as- 
sertion. But I remember reading an essay 
by Coomaraswamy years ago, that dis- 
solves the conflict. I have lost the refer- 
ence, but I believe I can trust my mem- 
ory on the observation, since it made a 
strong impression on me at the time of 
reading it. Writing of Indian portraits, 
Coomaraswamy pointed out that what 
to the untrained eye of the Westerner 
seems to be a monotonous identity be- 
tween one painting and another, reveals 
to the trained observer of the East im- 
portant differences in quality and in 
subtlety of handling the medium, and 
that it is in these differences that we find 
the creative contribution of the artist. 
Formalized images, rigidly canonical as 
they seem to us, and to us undistinguish- 
able one from another, are not at all 
alike. If this is true, and I take Coomar- 
aswamy’s word for it, the insistence that 
creative art involves a component of 
novelty within a tradition is, I believe, 
a valid one. 


Education as Enculturation 


Let us turn now to the question: What 
role does creativity play in education? 
In order to answer the question, let us 
first see what is meant by the word 
“education,” for the word has no more 
fixed meaning than any other of the im- 
portant words of our vocabulary. Let us 
distinguish three types of activity to 
which the word education legitimately 
applies. The first is the process through 
which the plastic child is formed into a 
social being. An anthropologist of my 
acquaintance has called this process by 


the ugly neologism, “enculturation,” but 
although the term is a neologism, and an 
ugly one, it expresses exactly the most 
basic meaning of the word. Through 
enculturation, the young animal learns 
the mores of his group, through it he ac- 
quires what, since Ruth Benedict (1) 
made the term popular, we call “the cul- 
ture pattern” of his group. Enculturation 
includes the acquisition of manners, at- 
titudes, conventional responses—in short, 
the pattern of behavior that makes the 
difference between an Australian aborigi- 
nal, an American, and a Frenchman. En- 
cultration includes the acquisition of our 
moral responses and our habitual valua- 
tions. And this is the truth on which the 
wholly erroneous theory of cultural rela- 
tivism is grounded. Cultural pluralism is 
a fact. 

This is the meaning of education that 
Protagoras had in mind, in his famous 
conversation with Socrates. Socrates 
asked Protagoras whether young men 
could be taught virtue, and Protagoras 
answered that of course they could be, 
only he could do it better than anyone 
else. This Protagorean process of encul- 
turation is basic to the development and 
maintenance of a human society. The 
fundamental purpose of a culture pattern 
is survival and adaptation, but adaptation 
not only of the group to its natural en- 
vironment, but of the members of the 
society to one another. To the extent 
that the pattern is created and becomes 
operative, to that extent it exercises a 
conservative influence that tends to dis- 
courage change and in some respects 
tends altogether to exclude it. A living, 
operative culture pattern is in essence 
opposed to the display of creative talent 
in the group whose activity it controls. 
A half century ago, when anthropology 
was in thrall to the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis, it was assumed that primitive so- 
cieties, whether earlier in time or con- 
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temporary with ours, were rigidly bound 
by custom. The assumption implies that 
creative energy was spent in the develop- 
ment of the customs of a given group, 
and that after this effort was made, the 
group either ran out of creative energy 
or gave up the attempt to make changes 
in its mode of life. Having developed a 
more or less satisfactory pattern of life, 
the members of a group were supposedly 
utterly discouraged from exercising in- 
ventiveness. 

This belief was the basis of the first 
edition of Dewey and Tuft’s Ethics (6), 
published in 1908. For these authors, 
“moral progress” or moral evolution con- 
sisted in the transition from a custom- 
bound society to one in which the indi- 
vidual is free from custom. After Franz 
Boas and his student, Alexander Golden- 
weiser, had exposed the fallacies of evo- 
lutionary anthropology, Dewey had to 
give up the facile notion of moral prog- 
ress defended in the first edition of the 
Ethics. But Dewey retained the convic- 
tion that in order to resolve a moral per- 
plexity properly, we must consider the 
problem in its own terms exclusively and 
not in terms of rules, conventions, and 
extant procedures. On this view, rules 
are always suspect, and creativity is at the 
highest premium possible. Morality, to be 
genuine, must be radically creative. The 
appeal to the experience of the past, the 
kind of appeal in terms of which Burke 
criticized the rationalistic innovations of 
the French Revolution, the appeal to the 
accumulated wisdom of a people, is, in 
Dewey’s view, the very denial of moral- 
ity. 

We are at this point confronted with 
two extremes, both of which are erron- 
eous. One the one hand, there is a society 
thoroughly custom bound, in which 
there is no display of creativity and in 
which the individual is condemned to 
leave many of his capacities undeveloped. 
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Taught how to survive and get along 
with his fellows, the individual in such a 
society ceases to adventure. Such a so- 
ciety, confronted with sudden changes, 
imposed either by nature or by man, 
lacks plasticity and is easily destroyed. 
At the other extreme we have a society 
in which, to the degree that its members 
behave in utter disregard of the accumu- 
lated experience of their ancestors, the 
group lacks structure. Every decision, 
however trivial, has to be made as if 
similar decisions had not been made in 
the past, and therefore each constitutes a 
crisis. Logically, we cannot say that a 
group of human beings behaving in this 
Way constitutes a society, for a society 
by definition has structure, and the be- 
havior of its members is to a great extent 
predictable. A group which is not ruled 
by experience and habit is not a group; 
it is pure chaos. Such a group, when one 
comes down to it, is inconceivable. 

I have been speaking of ideal con- 
structs, for contemporary society, in 
spite of its dynamism, is not one in which 
custom and rule are totally absent, al- 
though it is one in which rules and cus- 
toms are certainly considerably less oper- 
ative than in a primitive, relatively static, 
society. On the other hand, the notion of 
a custom-bound society was an invention 
to meet the exigencies of the theory of 
evolution, a theory generated in biology 
and then carried over to the social 
sciences. That some societies have de- 
veloped, and that the changes can legiti- 
mately be called progress, would seem to 
be undeniable in spite of the popular 
dogma of cultural relativism. That the 
development can be plotted, as the evo- 
lutionistic social sciences plotted it be- 
fore Boas criticized the notion into the 
grave, it is impossible today to believe. 

However, the problem is not quite so 
simple, as anyone who has read the work 
of V. Gordon Childe (3, 4, 5) will 





acknowledge. In any case, the notion of 
a rigidly custom-bound society was 
shown by Malinowski (7) to be false. 
The “savages” he studied were not ut- 
terly custom bound. They were capable 
of inventiveness within limits. Compared 
to us, of course, Malinowski’s natives are 
relatively static; custom is more obviously 
operative in their world than in ours. But 
it is a relative question. These primitives 
were not rigid, nor can we imagine their 
societies to be utterly static. Since in 
their societies no history was recorded, 
we know little of what changes they 
have undergone through time. We are 
forced, therefore, to think that primitive 
societies do not put the premium on 
creativity that we do, but not that they 
reject creativity altogeher. And we must 
also see that our society suffers from a 
rootlessness that is created by its dynam- 
ism, a dynamism that is the result of the 
high premium we put on creativity in 
practically all the aspects of our life. 


Education of the Intellect 


Enculturation is not, of course, the 
only process to which the term educa- 
tion applies, although if you believe the 
cultural relativist, it is the alpha and 
omega of social life and of moral action. 
Besides the process by means of which 
the individual acquires the cultural pat- 
tern of his society, there is also the kind 
of activity that goes on in schools and 
in institutions of higher learning, the 
training of the mind and the acquisition 
of skills that only experts can impart. 
This is the common meaning of the term 
“education.” The emphasis is on the in- 
tellectual aspect of the process, on book 
learning, so to speak. And when prop- 
erly conducted, the process demands 
creativity from both the teacher and the 
student: from the teacher, unless he is 
satisfied to impart rote learning; and 
from the student, if he does more than 


merely memorize without understanding 
what he reads or hears. Charity counsels 
that we accept this statement without 
much cavil. But if what we want is the 
truth and not self-flattery, we must ac- 
knowledge that here, as elsewhere, there 
is some distance between the actual and 
the ideal. I have lived too long in educa- 
tional institutions to believe that a man 
with a degree, or even with three de- 
grees, is by that fact endowed with a 
creative mind, or that only persons en- 
dowed with creative minds are granted 
degrees. Not all teachers are creative; 
neither are all students. It is a matter of 
more or less, of course, and there are 
teachers at whose feet it is a joy to sit, 
a joy which we never forget. But to ex- 
pect, particularly in our society, in which 
we attempt to educate large numbers of 
the population, that every teacher and 
every student is going to be endowed 
with creative powers is utopian. Such 
an expectation is unreasonable. The 
words with which Spinoza closed his 
Ethics are here pertinent: all things ex- 
cellent are as difficult as they are rare. 

The fact that in carrying on the proc- 
ess of education, in this second meaning 
of the term, we get less than the very 
best is no reason for discouragement and 
the slackening of our efforts. It is always 
possible in principle to elicit a greater 
degree of creativity from teachers and 
from students. And I say “in principle” 
because I do not know of an upper 
limit to the perfectability of any human 
activity. 

But in emphasizing the intellect, edu- 
cation in this second sense does very lit- 
tle to refine the student’s moral sensibility 
and not much to refine his aesthetic sen- 
sibility. Because this is a subject that in- 
vites misunderstanding, it is desirable to 
dwell on it a little longer. I'll leave the 
question of the refining of the aesthetic 
sensibility aside. But it must be acknowl- 
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edged that in colleges and in universi- 
ties—with the possible exception of cer- 
tain church schools—the refinement of 
the moral sense of the student, if it takes 
place at all, takes place incidentally. 
Probably all colleges, except perhaps 
engineering and other technical schools, 
have courses in ethics. But Aristotle made 
it clear in Nichomachaen Ethics, Book I, 
Chapter 3, that the development of the 
moral sense is not the same thing as the 
teaching of ethical theory. How the 
moral sense is developed is a complex 
topic that cannot be taken up here. That 
it can be developed and that its develop- 
ment demands a degree of creativity, on 
the part of both teacher and pupil, I do 
not in the least doubt. When it takes 
place in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, it takes place by contagion or by ex- 
ample. We do not seem to have any 
other way of doing it. The teacher 
somehow conveys to the student a sense 
of his own values, and the student per- 
ceives their quality. This cannot be done 
directly, of course. One cannot say to a 
student, “I am morally superior to you, 
and you should learn ‘from me.’ ’ By be- 
ing the person the teacher is, by saying 
the things he says, by expressing the 
judgments he expresses, by giving evi- 
dence of sensibility and breadth of vision, 
the teacher provides a model to which 
the student, if he is capable of discern- 
ing these qualities, responds with admir- 
ing respect. And to some extent, per- 
haps unconsciously, he begins to emu- 
late the teacher. If the process is genuine, 
the growth is a creative growth, for it is 
the enlargement and broadening of a 
person’s perspective. There is a basis for 
that growth, of course, in the values the 
student perceives as espoused by the 
teacher. In large part, then, the process 
is essentially one of imitation. But there 
is a synthesis of the new and the old, and 
it is here that creativity shows itself. 
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Creative Education 


But there is a third meaning of the 
term “education” which we must con- 
sider, and which is important not only 
because it is education in its highest mani- 
festation, but because it is education 
which, to take place at all, demands of 
those who undergo it the highest degree of 
creativity. An educated man in this third 
sense is a man who is something the 
merely trained man is not. The merely 
trained man possesses his subject, uses it 
externally, instrumentally; his mind _ is 
well stocked with facts, ideas, theories; 
he keeps au courant. As a philosopher, he 
knows the latest paper analyzing the 
problem of the speckled hen, or the re- 
cent contributions defending or attack- 
ing the distinction between analytic and 
synthetic judgments. But when you con- 
sider that facts, ideas, theories, hypo- 
theses, cannot become part of a man’s 
self, that they cannot be incorporated 
into the person—when you consider this 
fact, you realize the difference between 
an educated man in the second and in the 
third sense of the word. 

The educated man in this third sense 
does not possess theories or facts. He 
possesses art, or literature, or science. 
And when he possesses the substance of 
a discipline, the discipline possesses him. 
It becomes an organic part of his person- 
ality, the very substance of his being. 
Education in this sense, I believe, is some- 
thing that happens to a young person in 
the process of acquiring education in the 
second sense of the term. The mind 
awakens, often suddenly, to the need 
to assimilate the heritage of his or her 
culture, and a change takes place in the 
personality. It is something like a second 
birth. New horizons appear, and the 
process of living suddenly shows itself 
to be a beckoning adventure. Any and 
all distractions to the adventure, how- 





ever urgent from another point of view, 
are resented. There are the books, the 
phonograph records, the concerts, the 
pictures, the philosophies or the histories, 
and one thirsts to devour them. One 
seeks the possession of them, but one is 
possessed by them. It is a kind of mad- 
ness akin to romantic love. 

The process of becoming educated in 
this sense is not always without danger, 
however. It involves, on the part of the 
person who is becoming educated, a 
more or less radical change which may 
be distressing to the society or to the 
family of the person so affected. Plans 
are upset by the transvaluation of values. 
But those who have undergone the 
change it brings about, or who have seen 
it happen to young people, know that no 
price is too high to pay for it. 

Clearly, we must bear in mind that 
education in this third sense of the term 
is not the process of acquiring erudition, 
of conventional learning, of becoming 
good scholars. Scholars are essential, of 
course, in a complex civilization. But the 
educated man as conceived here is not 
necessarily a scholar, although he may 
be one. He is a man with developing 
skill in the exercise of his creative capaci- 
ties. The assimilation of the heritage of 
our culture is not a passive process. A 
man who reads Shakespeare in order to 
possess the mind of the dramatist, or 
who in the same spirit listens to Beetho- 
ven or Mozart, or who enters fully into 
the world of Titian or Goya or Cézanne 
is creative even if he is utterly incapable 
of writing a play or painting a picture or 
composing a symphony. 

Consider hastily, and as an example, 
the proper reading of King Lear. The 
organization of the tragedy is not given 
to the reader by the playw right. The 
reader has to discover it, and unless he 
does, he may enjoy reading more or less 
unrelated passages of power and beauty, 


but he has not properly read the organic 
composition which is the tragedy, King 
Lear. To find the organization of the 
play, he has to decide what is the rela- 
tion of the story of Gloucester and his 
sons to that of Lear and his daughters. 
He has to make up his mind as to the role 
Nature plays in the tragedy. He has to 
consider with care the imagery through 
which the dramatists expressed Lear’s re- 
lation to himself, to his subjects, to his 
daughters and their husbands, and to the 
pagan universe in which the tragedy 
takes place. The anguish generated, the 
unspeakable cruelty of the universe of 
King Lear, the cosmic and pervasive 
evil, all drain the heart of pity, but finally 
release the mind; and the agitation gives 
place to restoring peace. To experience 
the play so that such responses can oc- 
cur during the reading of it is not some- 
thing that can be done passively, with- 
out the full engagement of the mind and 
without creative discriminations and in- 
terpretations. And only when so read is 
the play read properly. 


Summary 


This is all I have to say on the sub- 
ject of creativity, in art and in educa- 
ation. I have asserted that I believe in 
creativity and tried to convey what I 
mean by the term. Creativity is not the 
reshuffling of components already pres- 
ent. It is the addition of something alto- 
gether new to what was there previous 
to the act of creation. But we must not 
think of creativity as involving a radical 
alteration in the tradition. We must 
think of history as continuous and the 
additions contributed by- fhe creative 
mind as relatively small in comparison 
with the stubborn inertia of history. Cre- 
ativity is a factor in art, even the art that 
is most rigorously ruled by canons. It is 
also involved in education in all of the 
three meanings of the word. There is 
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creativity in the process of developing a 
culture fit for human life, even in primi- 
tive societies; there is creativity in the 
process of acquiring knowledge; and, 
finally, there is creativity in that process 


by which a person seeks to take posses- 
sion of the culture of his society, the 
process of truly assimilating the values 
and the meanings that make up his cul- 
ture. 
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Eric A. Johnston, our November corre- 
spondent, is best known as the president of 
the American Motion Picture Association 
of America, in which capacity he is some- 
times mistakenly referred to as our motion 
picture “czar.” In addition, he has served 
as chairman of the International Develop- 
ment Board since 1952, bas been presidential 
emissary to the Middle East, and has been 
a director of a large number of industrial 
and commercial firms. An LL.B. from the 
University of Washington, the holder of 
eleven honorary degrees, and a trustee of 
Whitman College, he is no stranger to the 
educational world. In his letter, he attacks 
with characteristic vigor the problem of 
public school financing. 


As a businessman and taxpayer who is 
interested in the welfare, growth, and 
prestige of our country, I want to say 
that there is 7o crisis in education—that 
money won't cure. We’ve heard the na- 
ture of our present educational crisis re- 
cited many times in many ways: inade- 
quate schools for our growing popula- 
tion, inadequate salaries for the teaching 
profession, inadequate recognition of 
gifted students, inadequate opportunities 
for students to proceed to the limit of 
their talents, inadequate opportunities for 
students to become acquainted with our 
complex world at home and abroad. 

But it is time to put aside the problems 
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and to consider some of the solutions. If 
we want a dollar’s worth of education, 
we're going to have to spend a dollar. 
There is no bargain counter price. Where 
are the dollars to come from? 

Some of the money—perhaps most of 
it—must come from the federal govern- 
ment. In the gas-light era of our recent 
past, the states and communities collected 
75 per cent. Today, the localities collect 
only 25 per cent while the federal gov- 
ernment collects 75 per cent. If our 
schools need more tax money today—and 
they do—they have to go where the tax 
money is. True, some people say we must 
cut taxes to stimulate business. As a busi- 
nessman, I am sure that we can also stim- 
ulate business through federal school 
construction. I am opposed to cutting 
taxes generally until we put our schools 
in order. Furthermore, I think it is simply 
bad business to neglect education. Re- 
member Diogenes, who declared that, 
“The foundation of every state is the 
education of its youth.” 

Interested in securing this foundation, 
I called on the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, where I was told that we must build 
at least 95,000 classrooms a year for the 
next five years to meet our present needs 
and increasing enrollments. At our pres- 
ent rate of only 67,000, we are destined 
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to be literally buried under the avalanche 
of new students. The cost of salvation 
here is roughly a minimum of one and 
one-half billion dollars annually. 

Second, we need more teachers be- 
cause we have more students to teach. It 
seems clear that money is at least one 
reason why young Americans aren't 
rushing into the teaching profession. The 
average pay of the teacher is now ap- 
proximately equivalent to that of a dock 
worker, the below-average pay often 
matches that of a charwoman in some of 
our better run office buildings. There 
are many incentives for human enter- 
prise, but I have never found low pay to 
be one of them. 

If we add another billion dollars, prop- 
erly distributed, to the salaries of teach- 
ers, we could bring their pay, on the 
average, up to that of an automobile as- 
sembly worker. If we add two billion, 
we can bring it to equality with that of a 
railroad fireman or a television repair- 
man. Perhaps, as a starter, we could split 
the difference and add one-and-a-half bil- 
lions more to teacher salaries. I have 
never believed in creating milleniums 
overnight! 

Obviously, money is not the sole 
guarantee of teacher status. I don’t think 
teachers or their students are much en- 
couraged by old American — 
which hold that a crashing fullback i 
the prime product of our high itil 
and colleges. I don’t think that either 
teacher or student is given lust for re 
ing by our recent labels of ‘ ‘egghead” 
“highbrow.” " But as an optimist, I i 
lieve our values will change as we realize 
that our society depends on the bright, 
the skilled, and the able among us for 
our own survival. 

But I don’t think we should sit back 
and wait. I should like to offer an il- 
lustrative notion for stimulating educa- 
tion in our country. Others can easily be 
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generated. All need to be backed with 
funds—federal funds. 

My first suggestion is to encourage the 
bright, the gifted, the enthusiastic in our 
society. During the past few decades, we 
have labored mightily to help the re- 
tarded individual. This enterprise has 
been worthy of our democracy, which 
believes that every human deserves his 
chance in the sun. Now I think we 
should turn our minds to the superior in- 
dividual. We can no longer afford to 
neglect our richest storehouse of all, our 
human resources. Nor is our democracy 
honored when we neglect those in our 
society who simply look as if they can 
fend for themselves. Dev eloping this 
pool of latent talent is a prime business 
for us. 

We might explore the possibility of a 
Public Scholarship and Fellowship Board 
to detect talent in both students and 
teachers and to encourage our latent 
brainpower to achieve its own ultimate 
promise. Such a board could be staffed 
predominantly by lay people from many 
fields. It would help to direct and co- 
ordinate, when asked, the many existing 
private scholarships and fellowships in 
this country. Perhaps the federal govern- 
ment could meet in equal amounts the 
funds already contributed by private or- 
ganizations, perhaps the states could also 
supply matching funds, 

The direct effect of such a program 
would be to enable qualified Americans 
to go on to earn advanced degrees in 
their chosen professions. As an indirect 
effect, it might even make the American 
Doctor of Philosophy as honored as the 
Professor Doktor was in prewar Ger- 
many. 

It isn’t hard to offer new ideas. It is 
always harder to work them out. The 
status quo people will undoubtedly argue 
that large scale federal support for edu- 
cation is at least upsetting, possibly radi- 





cal, and probably dangerous. But status- 
quoism is an old fashioned and fairly 
common disease. We've cured it before 
and can again. 

With the funds we need, we can re- 
store our educational system to the 
status it deserves. And when that day 
comes, American civilization will be 
truly secure and fully able to continue its 
growth, to prosper, and to exert its lead- 


ership beneficently in the world for 
human progress. 
Eric A. JoHNSTON 


The Record welcomes letters of not more 
than 1,000 words from its readers. A response 
to something published in the journal or a 
discussion of any topic broadly relevant to 
education is quite appropriate. Obviously, only 
a limited number of these communications can 
be printed, but all will be received with 
genuine gratitude. 
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WILTON S. DILLON 
Phelps-Stokes Fund 
New York, N.Y. 


Nation—building in Africa: 
Challenges to education 


THE crisis IN the Congo has dramatized 
the crushing set of expectations placed 
by Africans on educators of the world 
to find ways to “package” and to “de- 
liver” the modern knowledge needed by 
all age groups in the emerging countries 
between the Sahara and the Limpopo. 
Education is no longer thought of as a 
leisurely process of training the minds of 
individual truth seekers. It is sought as 
messianic magic, and demanded with “all 
deliberate speed” to build new nations. 
Out of all the ideological, organizational, 
and financial issues to be faced in devis- 
ing education for new nations and re- 
gional African coalitions, there are at 
least two related sets of major problems 
to which American social research and 
education may make a contribution. 
The first deals with the need to clarify 
the aims of education for Africans in 
their new technological and political en- 
vironments. English-speaking Africans 
and others otherwise may face the bore- 
dom of an endless and “dysfunctional” 
debate about whether American degrees 
and educational standards compare with 
the quality they were taught to admire 
in European institutions and examination 
Adapted by the author from a report made 


in June, 1960, to the American Society of Af- 
rican Culture. 
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systems. The second is the question of 
how education, by providing technical 
skills and incentives, can give new dig- 
nity to manual and machine labor and 
thus contribute to increased industrial 
and agricultural productivity. 


Education and Nationhood 


On July 25, 1960, Tom Mboya, the 
Kenya nationalist leader, and ‘Patrice 
Lumumba, then newly-installed Prime 
Minister of the Congo, were in New 
York. They talked with each other and 
later separately with Americans and 
U. N. officials. They reminded their lis- 
teners in different ways that Africans 
ultimately will be conducting their own 
affairs, deciding their own educational 
priorities, and determining how trained 
talent will be utilized. They said or im- 
plied that education is the necessary tool 
for the development of African nations 
and, in the long run, a United States of 
Africa. As men of action, they saw a 
direct relationship between education 
and nationhood, and they challenged 
Americans to help organize educational 
assistance on a massive scale, preferably 
through the United Nations. 

Before examining two aspects of the 
problem of “mass” or “massive” educa- 
tion, I invite American educators to 





consider the personal dimensions in back 
of the gigantic African quest for educa- 
tion. Joyce Cary, the late novelist who 
served in the Nigerian Political Service, 
has a word for all of us in a prefatory 
note to a recent edition of The African 
Witch: 


The problem of education in Africa, 
like all the rest, is full of uncertainties 
and dangers. We must educate the Afri- 
cans as fast as we can. And the Africans 
will take education because they eagerly 
desire it. They want it at any cost, not 
because it will give them peace and hap- 
piness, but for the same reason they de- 
sire wealth (if only a reach-me-down 
suit of cotton and a Manchester cloth for 
their wives): to satisfy need, to create 
some glory and dignity for themselves 
and those they love. (2, p. 3) 


Cary thus gives a preliminary answer, 
to the question raised in the United 
States in 1948 by Robert S. Lynd (6), 
who asked, long before the advent of the 
African boom in America, “Knowledge 
for What?”! It is a provocative and 


troublesome question. As social scientists 


1 By calling for people in America to use 
their best intelligence and talent for planning 
to “coordinate the institutionalized ways of 
doing things which are important to us as per- 
sons” (p. 209), Lynd’s book (6) bears re- 
reading in the light of contemporary African 
problems. He does not like for anybody “to 
be planned into the routine status of a robot,” 
but thinks the social sciences might help to 
determine “which is the baby and which is 
bath, and not to allow both to be thrown away 
in the frothy suds of indiscriminate ‘freedom.’ ” 
(p. 209). His views are echoed by Francis X. 
Sutton, (70), a Ford Foundation sociologist: 
“The role of social and economic research in 
the strategy and development of Africa is a 
subject that merits all the attention it is now 
getting and more ... . If the underdeveloped 
areas are to make progress at rates at all in 
keeping with their impatient aspirations, they 
must avoid wasteful error by basing their ef- 
forts on careful planning, and this requires 
more extensive research. . . . It remains to be 
seen how the forces of research can be effec- 
tively marshalled and applied in areas where 
trained talent is scarce and social change is 
swift and turbulent.” 


and educators collaborating in the triple 
tasks of research, administration, and 
teaching, we often get so lost in “ideas,” 
“issues,” “methods,” “systems,” and 
“costs.” The passion and desires of in- 
dividuals, the beginning and the end of 
education, are too easily forgotten. I am 
making a plea, therefore, for Americans, 
faced by the challenge of Africans’ quest 
for education, to ask the question of 
knowledge for what and to remember 
that the answer must include knowledge 
of the ways and means for individual 
Africans to find money, glory, and dig- 
nity in the process of joining the modern 
world as citizens of some African ver- 
sion of a self-governing nation or associa- 
tion of independent states. Given these 
gross reasons for Africans’ wanting an 
education, we are in a better position to 
deal with the techniques, details, and 
operations necessary to organizing Ameri- 
can responses to the African challenge. 
Like other African leaders who have 
made journeys to the United States in 
the past several years, Lumumba and 
Mboya prefer to leave to Africans the 
problems of planning educational poli- 
cies and teaching the young. Being real- 
ists, however, they know that they must 
move swiftly to enlist outside assistance 
in order to fill their nation-building needs 
for administrative and technical skills of 
almost every kind. Previous ad hoc edu- 
cation supplied by mission schools and 
colonial governments, to nurture souls 
and produce clerks, has not been suffi- 
cient for running nation-states, even if 
previous education produced the aspira- 
tions for nationhood. They are eager to 
reduce the chances for instability and 
failure if only to prevent such unchari- 
table remarks, on the part of ex-colonials 
and others, as “I told you so; these peo- 
ple are not ready for self-government.” 
There is no glory and dignity in per- 
petual dependence. Education, therefore, 
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must bear the unbearable burden of pro- 
ducing independence, dignity, health, 
and food—in miraculously short order. 
Dependence on outside educational aid, 
invited by African regimes, is a conces- 
sion African political leaders are willing 
to make. 


Reciprocal Education 


Why are Americans in a position de- 
spite our unsolved problems to offer 
Africans help in shaping educational 
policies and practices in areas marked by 
rapid technological and political change? 
Because we started as colonies and 
adapted European educational models to 
fit some of the needs of an aboriginal, 
tribal population and of immigrant set- 
tlers in making a living and organizing a 
nation, we have some relevant experience 
Africans are eager to study. Moreover, 
in recent years, we have the beginnings 
of a reciprocal relationship between so- 
cial scientists and educators in the U. S. 
This new collaboration, suggested by 
the presence of social scientists on the 
faculties of teacher education institu- 
tions (e.g., Chicago, Harvard, Columbia 
Teachers College, Stanford), has the ad- 
vantage of keeping attention focused on 
the whole psycho-social process of in- 
dividuals learning to be adults through 
both formal and informal education in a 
variety of cultural settings. Formal edu- 
cation through schools is increasingly 
being analyzed as but one part of the 
process by which human children learn 
how to be men, women, and citizen- 
workers. For example, it is significant 
that the first translation of Arnold van 
Gennep’s classic The Rites of Passage 
(8), was recently initiated and intro- 
duced by a social anthropologist at 
Teachers College, Solon T. Kimball. If a 
study of “life crisis” situations is perti- 
nent for understanding the direction of 
education in urban industrial America, 
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how much more appropriate is such an 
approach in Africa, where formal educa- 
tion has been cut off even more recently 
from kinship and religion as the primary 
agents for transmitting a tradition and 
preparing children for adulthood. 

It is at this point, however, that I 
should address a word of caution to Af- 
ricans at the moment I am starting to 
make a case for the use of American-style 
social research in helping to shape edu- 
cational policies and practices in Africa: 
Please do not think American education 
and social science are endowed with the 
powers of magic; the fusion of educa- 
tion with science sounds like a powerful 
brew, even more potent when mixed 
than as separate properties. We have 
made an early mistake of considering 
education as magic? and realize now 
that the social sciences may help us to 
take a more realistic and sober view of 
what education can and cannot do for 
the development of individuals and na- 
tions. We hope that the social sciences 
will keep educators alert to what novel- 
ists such as E. M. Forster (4) has pointed 
out as the five main facts of human life: 
birth, food, sleep, love, and death; they 
may thereby inspire us to educate our- 
selves to deal effectively and sensitively 
with these facts. We also hope that the 
social sciences, applied to educational 
policy making, can help to plan for a 
wise development and use of human re- 
sources and talent and to reduce the 
wastage associated with casual, unco- 
ordinated approaches to education. We 
want to find out how to guide the direc- 
tion of our society without losing sight 
of the individuals in it. But we do not 
yet have the answers. Africa has knocked 

21 owe this phrase, “education as magic,” to 
Professor Karl Bigelow of Teachers College, 
who, in mentioning it during our travels to- 
gether in Africa, promised to use it as the title 


of a book that I hope he will write someday 
soon. 





at our door “before the data are in.” 
Having been trained by American 
schools, families, and religious i institutions 
to be hospitable, generous, honest, and 
responsible, and to exercise enlightened 
self-interest, we can only open the door 
on our unfinished experiments, give as- 
surances that we have no magic, and 
then proceed to offer humble advice and 
ask reciprocation if other experiments 
“succeed” ahead of ours. 

What is offered here consists of a 
crude lumping of educational problems 
about which research in the human sci- 
ences might throw some light. I offer no 
comprehensive plan for research. Nor 
do I hold any beliefs that policy makers 
in any country, fully armed with research 
findings, will ever work in concert, ra- 
tionally plotting the future, carefully 
isolating themselves from political pas- 
sions and acting like philosopher-kings 
in a windowless, map-lined room. Never- 
theless, let us face some of the issues. 

Clement Odunukwe, lecturer with the 
Emergency Training Scheme (Science), 
Lagos, wrote (7) upon his return to 
Nigeria from the United States: 


American education is different from 
British education. American education is 
good for America because it is what the 
people want and are willing to pay for. 
It must be presumed that British educa- 
tion is good for Britain. Neither as such 
is good for Nigeria. Education is a social 
function which must fit the environment 
for which it is designed. 


While Odunukwe seems to have made 
up his mind about the task ahead in 
“Nigerianizing” the curriculum in Ni- 
gerian schools, scores of other Africans, 
Americans, and Europeans are not so 
sure that “Africanization” can take place 
without jeopardizing “standards,” and 
they have not reached his conclusion. 
Uninterested in futile arguments as to 
whether American education is inferior 


or superior to British, they are neverthe- 
less concerned with competing “stand- 
ards” as one of the unresolved issues in 
African schooling. It is directly related 
to a failure to take a functional behav- 
ioral view of the aims of African educa- 
tion. The issue of competing standards 
pops up in debates about what should be 
included in examinations determined ei- 
ther in the United Kingdom or by the 
West African Examinations Council. It 
appears again in decisions about where 
to send Africans overseas for training, 
and about how to “reward” British or 
American trained Africans by “good” 
assignments when they return. One West 
African government was sufficiently wor- 
ried about the quality of American de- 
grees that some of its officers pleaded for 
an official “approved” list of institutions 
which might measure up to British stand- 
ards. Finding that this was impossible to 
obtain through official channels, these 
officials have been presented with an in- 
formal guide, a ranking system devised 
by an American who must have con- 
sulted the various accreditation bodies 
and made up a list of his own. All this 
suggests an understandable African quest 
for certainty, for formulae, for absolute 
measures with which decision-makers 
may turn a wheel, so to speak, and pick 
out the right body for the right job— 
without the necessity to take risks or to 
make judgments based on anything ex- 
cept qualifications symbolized by a de- 
gree from the “right” institution. 


Opposing Concerns 


In the language of the Harvard and 
Columbia sociologists, we find here two 
social systems in contact, but which have 
not yet worked out ways to apply the 
principle of replaceable parts. There are 
bound to be parts which do not fit the 


other system, and Africans, like other 
people with bureaucracies, may like neat- 
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ness and order. Above all, the govern- 
ment officials who have to spend dollar 
credits from a sterling area to pay for a 
young African’s American studies will 
want “the best.” Trained talent is too 
precious in new countries to squander. 
If you have a graduate from Oxford or 
Birmingham or Cambridge or Durham, 
you have a better idea of what he has 
been exposed to and where to put him 
than the returnees from Drexel or Pur- 
due or Michigan or Fisk. And think of 
the complications when Africans start 
returning from Moscow, Leningrad, 
Prague, and Warsaw! 

What, then, have the social sciences 
to contribute to understanding, if not 
solving, the issue of competing stand- 
ards of education? 

The first and—to me—the most im- 
portant potential contribution of the so- 
cial sciences to policy makers wrestling 
with this problem is the reminder that at 
the basis of any policy or “standard” is 
an identifiable human being, an_ indi- 
vidual with a name and a life history 
which shows him to be both like and 
unlike the other people who are members 
of his society. We need to learn to see 
the faces in the African crowd. Another 
reminder is that human beings learn how 
to be adults in a variety of ways which 
may have little relationship to what goes 
on inside a school classroom. 

To observe the different kinds of be- 
havior required in certain positions and 
jobs, and to assign people to work on 
the basis of what they show they can do, 
is merely to supplement the present de- 
pendency on the slide-rule approach to 
recognizing and assigning human talent 
in Africa. Too little attention is being 
given to understanding the individual 
products of earlier systems of education 
through which Africans have passed. 
Similarly, too little speculation is being 
done about the kinds of individual be- 
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havior we might like to see come out of 
the educational systems now on the 
drawing boards. When these two kinds 
of knowledge are developed through so- 
cial research, the confusion over com- 
peting standards may be partly reduced, 
and officials will have life histories as 
well as grades, degrees, and institutions 
as indicators of what an African may be 
expected to do in an African environ- 
ment.’ 

To suggest the possible utility of un- 
derstanding individual behavioral prod- 
ucts of various educational systems, A fri- 
can, European, and American, and how 
such individuals are taking their places 
in the new political scheme of things in 
West Africa, I wish to introduce three 
West Africans, A Senegalese Moselm 
with a “French” education, a Nigerian 
Christian with a “British” education, and 
a Sierra Leone woman who received her 
primary and secondary education in an 
American mission school. 

All three happen to be élites—persons 
who, in varying degree and in different 


8 There are several examples of types of 
American research with possible applicability 
to the African scene. One is the work on in- 
teraction theory (3) and predictions of execu- 
tive performance on the basis of life history 
interviews and observed behavior in a variety 
of stress situations. Another is exemplified in 
the reports on organizational behavior by Leon- 
ard Sayles of the Graduate School of Business 
at Columbia University and by Conrad Arens- 
berg of Columbia’s Department of Anthropol- 

y. A third comprises the studies by French 
(5) and the whole corpus of “personality and 
culture” investigations. Finally, there is the em- 
pirical work and the ideas presented by Spind- 
ler (9). 

A notable attempt to bring the life history 
approach to bear on Nigerian educational stand- 
ards is described by Bunting (7), Deputy Chief 
Federal Adviser on Education. He recommends 
the Nigerian use of an adapted version of the 
confidential personality record devised by the 
National Education Association as a way of 
informing African institutions of higher edu- 
cation and employers about the students’ “qual- 
ities and development as human beings and 
citizens” as well as their academic achievement. 





fields, are promoters of change and pre- 
servers of tradition. All have lived under 
colonialism, and as a result of contact 
with Western cultures, they speak one 
of the “universal” languages, French or 
English, in addition to their native Wo- 
loff, Yoruba, or Mende. They all prac- 
tice a religion of middle-Eastern origins 
with claims of universal validity. They 
all are committed, in various ways, to 
creating a distinct, national tradition in 
the framework of a larger association of 
African states and world states. 

The functional requirements of leader- 
ship include, in Lasswell’s terms, the 
ability of the political intelligentsia to 
survey the environment and to relate 
universal ideas to the particular environ- 
ment in which they operate. The West 
African élites mentioned here studied 
courses in their British, French, and 
American schools which had not been 
“Africanized.” Somewhere along the 
line, they had learned to use their basic 
intellectual training and imitative learn- 
ing to behave as modern Africans, help- 
ne to phrase and give political substance 

“the African personality.” 

” The Senegalese served in a cabinet 
post in Dakar after his completion of 
law studies in Paris. When I saw him 
recently in Senegal, he was at work on a 
new African history for schools, making 
use of his French training in human 
geography and the results of American 
scholarship with which he had become 
familiar during visits to African studies 
centers at Boston and Northwestern Uni- 
versities. His “traditional” African edu- 
cation helped put him in rapport with 
the “bush” people and Moslem imam, 
who count significantly in the present 
political maneuverings behind the trou- 
bled efforts to create the Federation of 
Mali. His knowledge of the Magna 
Charta and the slogans of the French 
and American revolutions was being 


synthesized and tempered by an imagina- 
tive response to the demands of the 
moment. At his luncheon table, I con- 
sumed a French soufflé, a Senegalese dish 
of chicken and rice, and drank a glass of 
Algerian rosé, while he spoke French to 
his wife, children, and me, and vernacu- 
lar to the servant. 

The Nigerian Christian was instructed 
in Anglican mission schools during child- 
hood and later continued his studies of 
music in England with knowledge of 
Yoruba culture of his kinsmen. A solid 
grounding in classical Mediterranean 
languages and mythology, a specialty of 
English higher learning, awakened his 
interests in Yoruba’s classical past. * 
arts of drumming and story telling gave 
him ideas for compositions; and, now 
with the benefit of Western musical no- 
tation and European recording equip- 
ment, he is attempting to create a na- 
tional musical literature from tribal 
sources all over Nigeria. It is no surprise 
that he was called upon to decide among 
entries for a national Nigerian anthem 
to celebrate independence in October, 
1960. With these public duties out of 
the way, he wishes to return to his pri- 
vate research on New World music, the 
jazz and spirituals of the American Ne- 
groes, the tribal “liturgies” of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and the English ballads of 
the Tennessee mountaineers. Like many 
other West African intellectuals, he 
works for a government, drives his own 
car, and lives in a flat. 

The lady from Sierra Leone is a Para- 
mount Chief who was formed as much 
by her traditional training for that job 
as by her formal learning in the mission 
school across the road from the com- 
pound where she grew up as a chief's 
daughter. She serves as the only woman 
member of the legislative body in 
Freetown. With no formal training in 
law or economics beyond her prepara- 
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tion as a teacher, she now must exercise 
judicial judgment in hearing complaints, 
settling disputes, passing sentences, initi- 
ating legislation, negotiating with foreign 
traders on the price of ginger exports, 
and mediating between competing po- 
litical groups. In the United States, she 
made speeches, talked with diplomats 
and economists, and danced the cha cha 
in Puerto Rico. As a mother she is train- 
ing one of her children to be qualified to 
succeed her eventually, with the proper 
campaigning and election to the chief- 
tancy. 

Each of these three cases bespeaks the 
resiliency of the human being, and, for 
me, the necessity to look at the end 
products of a variety of educational in- 
fluences before continuing with what 
Odunukwe called “the futile arguments” 
about the superiority of different systems 
of education. Africans are taking leader- 
ship positions, and performing with dis- 
tinction, both because of and in spite of 
Euro-American education which was not 
designed for the African environment. 
The Senegalese, the Nigerian, and lady 
from Sierra Leone are meeting the test, 
no doubt, of the University of Chicago’s 
Dean Alan Simpson, who recently said, 
“I am not a professional educator, but I do 
know an educated man when I see one.” 


New Roles for Adults 


These three examples suggest what 
Africans can do as adults after exposure 
to systems with differing “standards.” 
Systematic research is needed to find 
out how other adults learn their new 
roles in societies where they are sud- 
denly thrust into new responsibilities. 
Similarly, starting at an earlier point in 
the life cycle, research is needed on child 
development. Sutton (70) recommends 
that: 


At least two sorts of fundamental knowl- 
edge ought to be available to guide... . 
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educational planning: one is knowledge 
about the African children the educa- 
tional system must serve; the other has to 
do with the likely effects of education in 
preparing men and women for needed 
occupational roles in developing socie- 
ties. 


To the child development studies now 
started, with Ford Foundation help, at 
the Institutes of Education in Ghana and 
Nigeria, I should like to see initiated 
some research about adult “develop- 
ment,” i.e., the quick “crash program” 
type of learning to which a young na- 
tionalist must subject himself when, 
hardly months away from his European, 
American, or African degrees, he has to 
“play like” a cabinet minister, an am- 
bassador, or a head of a political party. 
What are the models for his behavior? 
Do the intensity and pace of “learning 
by doing” here compare with his earlier 
childhood learning? How does Freudian 
theory about the primacy of childhood 
experience bear up under the observed 
phenomenon of African nationalists com- 
pressing a number of years of experience 
into a few months as adults? 

Whatever the immediate practical ed- 
ucational applications may be for such 
research, the results are bound to be in- 
trinsically interesting to Africans and 
others alike who, for a variety of politi- 
cal, religious, or scientific motives, like 
to find new evidence of man’s ability to 
adapt quickly and responsibly to the 
complex demands of human life. 

Having suggested that looking at the 
behavior of the “whole person” may 
help to clarify educational goals and 
answer the question of knowledge for 
what, I wish now to turn to the second 
set of problems related to discovering, 
developing, and assigning talent and skills 
in Africa: how to improve the prestige of 
jobs that are not now associated with 
what is proper for the educated man. 





Despite the recent recognition which 
European metropolitan powers have given 
to African needs for vocational, agricul- 
tural, and technical training, there re- 
mains a decidedly white collar orienta- 
tion among Africans who have had 
European education either in Europe or 
in Africa. Intellectual and administra- 
tive elites formed through European ed- 
ucation may have a Marxist sympathy 
for “the working class” and possess ro- 
mantic views of toilers and tillers. Their 
education as “gentlemen and scholars,” 
however, make them unconvincing mod- 
els for younger Africans who listen to 
them extol the virtues of manual labor 
but notice that they often do not stir 
far from their desks in Accra, Lagos, 
Addis Ababa, Ougadougou, or other 
capitals. 

On April 23, 1959, Daniel A. Chap- 
man, former Ghana ambassador to the 
United Nations, now principal of Achi- 
moto School in Ghana, told a Commit- 
tee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, 


Difficulties continue to be experienced 
in many territories in persuading the 
youth on leaving school to enter occupa- 
tions involving manual work. This is a 
problem which faces many colonial and 
former colonial countries and may stem 
from the type of basic education which 
has developed in these territories with 
the emphasis on “white collar occupa- 
tions.” To restore the balance somewhat, 
a little more emphasis will have to be 
placed on vocational training and the re- 
wards its gets; and new attitudes toward 
manual work will have to be inculcated 
in the youth of the territories. 


A similar plea was heard at Jos, Ni- 
geria, not long afterwards. The Explora- 
tory Commission on Educational Policy 
for Africa, a new agency of the World 
Confederation of the Organizations of 
the Teaching Procession (WCOTP), 
pondered a whole range of policy ques- 


tions, and asked about the ways a new 
nation might estimate “emerging social 
needs” and plan rationally an educa- 
tional system to meet such estimates, 
making sure that there are proper pro- 
portions of persons entering professional, 
technical, and agricultural pursuits.* 

African ministers of agriculture and 
education with whom I have talked are 
also beginning to ask for help in solving 
a problem which has beset other nations 
where secondary and higher education 
have produced “rising levels of expecta- 
tion” to the extent that blue collar and 
manual work are considered degrading, 
unfit for “freedom fighters.” Even with 
the most grandiose promises of automa- 
tion and atomic energy, it is not likely 
that African politicians or civil servants 
will rid themselves soon of the question 
of “how do we keep the young on the 
farm after they have seen the lights of 
the town.” There seems to be no pros- 
pect of dispensing with human intelli- 
gence coupled with muscle power, either 
in the field or in the factory. 

The National Science Academy mis- 
sion, dispatched to Africa by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration to 
advise U. S. foreign aid officials on ap- 
proaches to developing African scientific 
and technical manpower, also has recom- 
mended greater vocational training for 
Africans. The mission, headed by Dr. 
John Harrar, a Rockefeller Foundation 
scientist, referred to the scarcity of 
skilled labor and the dismal prospects 
for economic development if there are 
not sufficient numbers of Africans trained 
as plumbers, masons, mechanics, elec- 
tricians, machinists, etc. The AFL-CIO 


*Copies of the report of the first meeting 
of the Exploratory Commission on Education 
Policy for Africa, help in Nigeria in 1959, are 
available from the headquarters of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, 1227 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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International staff in Washington, D. C., 
is studying ways that American labor 
unions can make an educational contri- 
bution to Africans. 

How, therefore, can manual labor and 
the trades be made more attractive, in- 
deed, something of a patriotic duty? The 
way to initiate such schemes and the 
kinds of appeals nationalist leaders might 
make (incentive payments, public recog- 
nition) would be a fertile field for social 
research. Educators, economists, and re- 
searchers would have to learn how to 
work together—itself a problem in man- 
agement development—if they were to 
devise policies based on realistic predic- 
tions of psychological and social re- 
sponses of given human groups. 

Social research would not solve the 
problem. However, various types of 
studies might help administrators plan 
more persuasive appeals or to predict 
whether it is even realistic to try to de- 
vise incentive schemes which could com- 
bat (a) the lure of the city, with its 
higher wages, neon lights, and moving 
escalators, and (b) the inescapable fact 
that European and African societies at- 
tach greater status to people who push 
paper rather than the plough or lathe or 
bag of wheat. Half seriously, I could 
suggest that Vance Packard and such 
serious sociologists as Seymour M. Lipset 
might produce a study, “Status-Seeking 
in Modern Africa.” 

In Northern Ghana, I saw a recent 
graduate of University College, a newly- 
appointed civil servant, awkwardly try- 
ing to supervise workmen in the hoisting 
of sacks of American wheat flour being 
distributed in a food shortage area. If he 
had ever lived in a village where African 
kinsmen strained under headloads, he 
showed no aptitude for such work, and, 
indeed, some distaste at having to be so 
far away from Accra. He appeared 
amazed when an American soil chemist 
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picked up one of the bags to show me 
its contents. Even more amazing to 
Ghanaians, no doubt, was the sight of 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion cutting 
wheat in a field when he received a dele- 
gation of Ghana visitors to Israel. 

Social research on occupational and 
social mobility, imitative learning, and 
the kinds of popular heroes young Ameri- 
cans try to emulate, may throw some 
valuable light on the formal and informal 
kinds of education needed to restore 
real dignity to manual labor in the new 
African nations. 


Conclusion 


Seen against a backdrop of the world 
scene, African educational issues are but 
small instances of a larger set of prob- 
lems facing human societies with the ad- 
vent of possible nuclear warfare and the 
US-USSR struggle to contro] outer 
space. These facts, however, have a di- 
rect bearing on how young Africans 
learn to live in the modern world of 
science, technology, and new political 
associations. They give rise to the cliché 
that man’s knowledge of machines has 
outstripped his knowledge of himself 
and produce such a rationale for the so- 
cial sciences as found in the following 
passage from the preface to a 1955 
UNESCO booklet, The Social Sciences: 


The evolution of political and social 
structures, under the impulse of tremen- 
dous technical development, of economic 
upheavals and of world conflagrations, 
has created an urgent duty for our time. 
Humanity cannot rest content with try- 
ing to understand and explain the proc- 
esses and machinery by which the modern 
world is being transformed. Swept along 
at a dizzy speed, it must, if it wishes to 
survive, guide and control the phenomena 
that are the source of the disturbances in 
national and international life . . . During 
the past 50 years and especially since the 
end of World War II, a new interest in 





the social sciences is everywhere observ- 
able . . . the role, potentialities, and 
methods of these sciences, far from re- 
maining the preserve of small coteries of 
specialists, have attracted the attention 
of the public as well as the nation’s 
leaders. 


America generally and America’s edu- 
cators in particular have an opportunity 
to make a contribution of considerable 
importance in Africa to the necessary 
cause of mutual development. Much of 
their effectiveness in capitalizing on this 
opportunity depends upon the extent to 
which they can collaborate productively 
with research workers in the behavioral 
sciences and use the findings of social 
science with a humane understanding of 
the degree to which new developments 
in Africa reflect aspirations and longings 
that are thoroughly familiar to our own 


minds and hearts, regardless of the dif- 
ferences in national setting. 
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Issues 


& Items 


School and Community. Asked for 
recommendations about the location of 
new commercial laboratories, the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation recently in- 
terviewed the executive and scientific 
officials of over 50 major firms. Their 
conclusion: Good schools are the most 
important single factor in determining 
the willingness of engineers and research 
scientists to move. A first-rate university 
near at hand also helps. All other con- 
siderations—geographical region, climate, 
availability of friends, etc—while by no 
means negligible, are clearly subsidiary to 
this dominant requirement of adequate 
schools for the children of professional 
people. 

In a mobile population like our own, 
this confirmation of a long-suspected 
notion that good schools help consider- 
ably to make good communities is parti- 
cularly important. Municipalities and 
neighborhoods concerned with the dy- 
namics of urban deterioration and the 
process of “city planning” might well 
take note—especially in their budgets! 

x * * 

Dignity and the Hand. Elsewhere in 
this issue, Wilton Dillon points out that 
a major problem in the new African 
nations is that of restoring dignity to 
manual labor. With the advent of indus- 
trialization and the Age of the Technic- 
ian, there is a decline in the number of 
people who take pride in clever but 
humble craftsmanship, in the status of 
the artisan. As a result, a good deal of 
basic work in factories, on the docks, in 
garages, and in homes is done without 
competence and under an often troubled 
and resentful sense of inferiority. 
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Obviously, this problem is not re- 
stricted to Africa. Any home owner in 
the United States has been at least in- 
convenienced by delays in getting tele- 
vision sets or major appliances repaired, 
and there are few who have escaped an 
occasional bad experience with shoddy 
work by an electrician, carpenter, or 
mechanic. At a recent conference of pub- 
lic utilities executives, the problem that 
seemed most widely shared was that of 
finding capable men for the servicing and 
maintenance of machinery. Not long ago, 
the press carried stories that America’s 
missile failures occurred not because of 
faulty design or engineering but because 
of careless or inept construction or as- 
sembly. Insecure bolts, poor insulating 
jobs, and similar trivia accounted, so it 
seems, for a fair proportion of costly and 
embarrassing incidents. 

Here we have one of the ominous 
peculiarities of contemporary culture. 
The gadgets spawned by science and 
technology for our comfort or protec- 
tion become increasingly complex. The 
talent demanded to keep this technologi- 
cal spiral curving steadily upward strains 
the ability of a nation to produce it, but 
the value placed on the craftsman and 
artisan becomes progressively less as our 
accolades go to the more highly devel- 
oped scientists, inventors, and engineers. 
In pessimistic moments, one can easily be- 
come haunted by the vision of our most 
remarkable machines growing rusty and 
decrepit through the lack of capable 
mechanics and electricians to maintain 
them while we, like Dorian Gray, mys- 
teriously sicken and die in their reflected 
anguish. 





If the fantasy is farfetched, the prob- 
lem is not. In our concern for standards 
of excellence, it would be well if we paid 
proper heed to the excellence of the 
craftsman. If he is not accorded a degree 
of dignity and the social appreciation to 
which he is entitled, he will disappear, 
and all of us will be the poorer. Is not 
this problem one for thoughful consider- 
ation in our schools, especially by our 
guidance personnel and the architects of 
our curricula? 

xk * 

International Fellowship. Kappa Delta 
Pi, a national honorary society in educa- 
tion, has announced a $5,000.00 award 
for foreign study and travel in 1961- 
1962. Established on a competitive basis, 
the Fellowship is open to competent pro- 
fessionals in education and related fields 
who are ready to undertake a significant 
investigation of educational problems 
outside the United States and who are 
prepared to spend nine months or more 
abroad, working on their study. Appli- 
cants must be American citizens with 
some know ledge of the country of their 
interest and its language, and they must 
hold a doctorate or its “equivalent. 

The final application date is 1 Febru- 
ary, 1961. Additional information and 
application forms may be obtained from 
Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, Chairman, 
Committee on Fellowship in Interna- 
tional Education, Box 523, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City 27. 

x * * 

The Wheeled Menace. You are dared 
to read this paragraph through! In 1959, 
death found 37,600 people on America’s 
highways, an increase of goo over 1958's 
fatalities. In addition 2,870,000 were in- 
jured, an increment of 45,000 over the 
previous year. In short, we kill or injure 
nearly three million people per year with 
our favorite weapon, the automobile. 


These data and many more are avail- 
able in “The Dishonor Roll,” distributed 
without cost by The Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 
Most of us won’t want to look at it in 
spite of our growing concern with safety 
education. Perhaps the reasons for our 
avoidance reactions are touched upon by 
Professor Carl Hov!and and his Yale as- 
sociates in their studies of communica- 
tion and persuasion. If a communication 
arouses anxiety, they say, the response 
most likely to be evoked is one that re- 
duces the anxiety. Such a reaction may 
or may not be an adequate way of deal- 
ing with the content of the communica- 
tion. Denial, a well known psychological 
mechanism, is a good example. If the 
facts about our highway carnage arouse 
strong anxiety, we can control this un- 
pleasant affect by simply not attending 
to the facts or by depersonalizing them 
through the assumption of an it-can’t- 
happen- -to-me attitude. It has been known 
for some time that ostriches don’t really 
bury their heads in sand. It would be a 
sad thing if this unadaptive habit were 
reserved for people! 

xk 

Illegal Sabbaticals? In Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the city school board has granted 
sabbatical leaves to public school teachers 
“for study, travel, rest, or any combi- 
nation of the three,” paying the teachers 
on leave the difference between their 
regular salary and the cost of their re- 
placements. Recently, the state attorney 
general’s office advised that unless they 
are specifically authorized to do so 
by Kentucky's General Assembly, local 
boards are “without authority to grant 
sabbatical leaves to public school teach- 
ers.” A contemplated test case is likely 
to set a vital precedent, closely tied to 
the issue of whether teachers are mem- 
bers of a genuine profession. A look at 
the laws in other states seems in order. 
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HENRY S. DYER 
Educatonal Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 


On the assessment of 
academic achievement 


IN THESE DAYs of ferment in the curricu- 
lum, any large producer of educational 
tests is likely to get strange and wonder- 
ful requests from teachers suddenly smit- 
ten by the need to evaluate the new 
things they are doing. The following 
letter, though purely imaginary, is not 
untypical. It reflects a few of the mistaken 
ideas about testing and the assessment of 
achievement which are prevalent: 


Dear Sir: 

During this past academic year I have 
been giving a new course, Marine Wild 
Life 106. I need some incontrovertible 
evidence to prove to my suspicious col- 
leagues that Marine Wild Life 106 is 
more comprehensive and effective than 
the course it has replaced, namely, Ma- 
rine Wild Life 102. 

Will you therefore please send me 92 
copies of your standardized objective test 
in ichthyology? I am particularly in- 
terested in showing that my students 
have developed a true and deep apprecia- 
tion of the love-life of our underwater 
friends. 

Please rush the shipment, since I want 
to give the test as part of my final ex- 
amination next Thursday. 

Sincerely yours, 
Professor Finn 


Although Professor Finn does not exist, 
he has many educational cousins who do, 
and who think, with him, that the pur- 
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pose of educational evaluation is to dem- 
onstrate the truth of a foregone conclu- 
sion. It has never occurred to him that 
an investigation of Marine Wild Life 
106 should be so planned as to permit 
negative findings to appear if, in fact, 
the course is not all he firmly believes it 
to be. 

But what most bothers the professional 
tester about the many Professor Finns 
who are experimenting with new courses 
is the series of bland assumptions that 
lie behind the letters they write. The 
first such assumption is that ohe can 
prove something by giving a single test 
after the show is all over. The second is 
that a standardized objective test is stand- 
ard and objective in some absolute sense, 
as though it had been made in heaven. 
The third is that testing agencies are like 
vending machines: All you have to do is 
put your nickel in the right slot, and out 
will come precisely the test you are 
looking for. All of which would be just 
dandy if true, but unfortunately none 
of these assumptions bears any notice- 
able relation to the facts of testing and 
the assessment of achievement. 


The Human Side of Tests 


What Professor Finn does not appear 
to realize is that an educational test of 





any kind is primarily a human process, 
not a physical thing. It is a process that 
begins and ends in human judgment. It 
is a process that requires time, effort, and 
hard creative thinking, not only of the 
professional tester, but of the test user 
as well. It is a process than can take an 
infinite number of forms, depending on 
the purposes to be served and the con- 
ditions under which the testing is to be 
done. It is a process that can hardly be 
confined to the use of multiple choice 
questions and paper-and-pencil tech- 
niques if it is to provide the sort of re- 
warding illumination of the educational 
scene that some people hope for. 

In what follows I shall discuss some of 
the essentials of the testing process as 
applied to the assessment of academic 
achievement and pay my respect to sev- 
eral of the knotty problems that bedevil 
the whole enterprise. The discussion will 
turn up more questions than answers, 
but if the questions are sufficiently dis- 
turbing, the outcome should be such as 
to nudge Professor Finn toward deeper 
wisdom in approaching his evaluation 
problem. 

What do we mean by “academic 
achievement?” If it is something we are 
trying to assess, then it seems reasonable 
to ask first of all what it is. In current 
usage, it is a fuzzy term that may mean 
any one of a dozen unspecified things: 
the sum total of information a student 
has at his command when he finishes a 
course of instruction, the getting of a 
passing grade in a course regardless of 
what may lie behind the grade, the score 
on a test that has “achievement” in the 
title, and so on. 

There are two ideas that can be used 
to pin down the notion of academic 
achievement a bit more precisely. The 
first idea is that academic achievement 
refers to the identifiable operations a 
student is expected to perform on the 


materials of a course, that is, on the 
facts, theories, problems, principles, and 
points of view which he encounters 
while taking the course. The second idea 
is that academic achievement refers to 
the differences between the number and 
kinds of operations a student can and 
does perform at the beginning of a 
course and the number and kinds of 
operations he can and does perform at 
the end of a course. 

The key terms in this definition of 
achievement are identifiable operations 
and differences. The emphasis on opera- 
tions is supposed to suggest that it is 
what the student actually does that 
counts. We should think of achievement 
as something composed of transitive 
verbs with direct objects—verbs like in- 
fer, generalize, recall, compare, analyze, 
evaluate, organize, criticize. And we 
need to be sure that we can identify 
these operations by reference to specific 
tasks or questions that require them. 
(“What inferences can you draw from 
the following set of data?” “What gen- 
eral principle can you find that explains 
the behavior of the following political 
figures?” etc.) 

The emphasis on the differences be- 
tween what a student does at the begin- 
ning of a course and what he does at the 
end of a course calls attention to the 
fact that academic achievement is a dy- 
namic, not a static, concept; it is what 
has happened between then and now, 
not just what is happening now. Can 
the student now solve differential equa- 
tions that he found impossible last Oc- 
tober? Can he detect differences between 
Beethoven and Brahms that were not ap- 
parent to him earlier? Can he organize 
his thoughts in written form better than 
he did at the outset? 

Clearly, under this definition, the as- 
sessment of academic achievement is a 
complicated business; it is not something 
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that can be done merely by going out 
and buying a standardized test two 
weeks before the final examination. It 
requires that the teacher responsible for 
a course must himself be a major partici- 
pant in the assessment job from start to 
finish. He may be able to get supplemen- 
tary aid from published tests; he may 
find that the professionals in testing can 
give him useful ideas and point the way 
to sound strategy; but the substance of 
the job of sizing up what he has done to 
his students rests with him. 

How shall he proceed? 


Clarity of Goals 


Obviously, the first step is for him to 
get a clear idea of what he is trying to 
have his students achieve. What opera- 
tions does he want them to perform in 
June that they could not perform last 
September? This may be an “obvious” 
first step, but a look around the class- 
rooms of the country suggests that it is 
a step rarely taken. Almost invariably 
teachers are more concerned with what 
they are going to do in their courses 
than with what their students are going 
to do. Lessons and lectures are outlined, 
reading lists are laid out, visual aids are 
planned, but few teachers give much 
concentrated attention to what the fuss 
is really all about from the standpoint of 
the student. If a syllabus is prepared, it 
almost never gives any detailed descrip- 
tion of what students are supposed to be 
able to do as a result of having been ex- 
posed to the instructor and the subject 
matter. There is usually a hope that stu- 
dents will be impressed, that they will 
remember something, and in a vague sort 
of way it is felt that the course experi- 
ences will do them good, that is, make 
better thinkers or better citizens of them. 
But there is very little disposition to get 
down to brass tacks and specify what 
kinds of student performance are deemed 
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to reflect better thinking or better citi- 
zenship. 

All of which is hardly surprising. Stat- 
ing the goals of a course in a highly con- 
crete manner takes more energy and 
imagination than most teachers have time 
for. One of the very practical problems 
in developing a sound assessment pro- 
gram is to find the time needed to carry 
out this essential first step. 

Generally speaking the goals of achieve- 
ment fall into three broad classes: in- 
formational goals, proficiency goals, and 
attitudinal goals. The informational goals 
refer to those items of information that 
students are expected to know and give 
forth on demand by the time they have 
completed a course. It would appear that 
these can be readily described simply by 
listing the topics, sub-topics, and sub- 
sub-topics the course is expected to 
cover. But this is only half the story. A 
fact in human knowledge i is not just the 
name of something standing all by it- 
self; it is a subject and a predicate. It is 
not just the name “sodium”; it is the 
sentence, “Sodium is a metal.” Progress 
toward the informational goals of a 
course, therefore, is measured by the 
number and complexity of these subject- 
predicate relationships which the student 
can reproduce. In making the informa- 
tional goals useful as a basis for assessing 
achievement, some explicit attention must 
be given to these relationships and to 
their degree of complexity. It is not suf- 
ficient to list topics and sub-topics and 
sub-sub-topics. 

The large majority of teachers would 
disown the idea that the only kinds of 
goals they have in mind for their courses 
are informational goals. They would ar- 
gue, and quite properly, that informa- 
tion is one of the goals, and a necessary 
one, but certainly not one of ultimate 
importance. This they argue, but their 
arguments are too often confounded by 





their own examinations, which demand 
facts and facts only. One of the hoariest 
criticisms brought against objective tests 
is that they test only for factual informa- 
tion, while essay tests get at the higher 
aspects of learning. This would be a 
cogent criticism except for two things: 
First, a well-made objective test need 
not be limited to the measurement of 
factual information; and second, essay 
tests are too frequently graded solely by 
counting the number of relevant facts 
that each student churns up. 

Most of what we think of as “the 
higher aspects of learning” is contained 
in the proficiency goals of academic 
achievement, that is, proficiency in vari- 
ous kinds of skills, both manual and men- 
tal—manipulative skills, problem solving 
skills, evaluative skills, and organizational 
skills. Taken together, they add up to 
effective thinking and sound execution. 
But to be useful as guides in the assess- 
ment of achievement, they must ot be 
taken together; they must be elaborated 
in detail and expressed in terms of the 
multitude of different kinds of specific 
tasks a student is expected to perform 
and in terms of the specific kinds of op- 
erations he must follow in performing 
them. 

Unless the proficiency goals are elab- 
orated in this fashion, they may be too 
easily overlooked or forgotten. Back in 
the 1930’s a number of experiments in 
the teaching of science led to the con- 
clusion that science courses without lab- 
oratory instruction were just as effective 
as science courses with laboratory in- 
struction. The typical set-up was to di- 
vide science classes into two groups, one 
of which received laboratory work in 
addition to the regular course work and 
the other of which received no labora- 
tory exercise. At the end of the course, 
the two groups would be compared by 
means of an achievement test in science. 


The differences in test scores between 
the two groups were generally negligi- 
ble. Why? Because in setting up the 
tests, the proficiency goals peculiar to 
laboratory instruction had been over- 
looked. The only measures used had been 
measures related mainly to informational 
goals that have little or nothing to do 
with what goes on in a laboratory. Un- 
der these conditions, the finding of no 
difference in achievement between the 
two groups is essentially meaningless, 
since the relevant proficiency variables 
had not been taken into account. More 
recently Kruglak and his associates at 
Minnesota have taken a second look at 
this problem in science teaching, have 
devised tests aimed directly at the pro- 
ficiency goals of laboratory instruction, 
and have come up with -results of a 
more meaningful sort (7). 

It is admittedly no easy matter to de- 
fine all the proficiency goals in terms 
of student performance. One can floun- 
der a long time over the types of per- 
formance that form the components of 
creative thinking, for instance, or skill 
in evaluative judgment. The result is that 
nobody has yet been able to produce a 
completely satisfactory and universally 
applicable method for assessing achieve- 
ment in these areas. On the other hand, 
there have been some interesting attacks 
on the problem, and possibly in the 
course of time it may be solved (8, 70, 
17). A giant step toward the solution 
will be made when teachers now utter- 
ing pious sentiments on the subject will 
get down to cases and try to define what 
they are really looking for when they 
speak of such things as “creative power” 
and ‘ ‘sensitivity to values.” 

Finally, there are the attitudinal goals 
-—those educational objectives which are 
often blithely called the “intangibles.” 
Everybody ‘applauds them, but few 
teachers seem to know what to do about 
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them. How does one define such goals 
as love of music or sense of social re- 
sponsibility or enthusiasm for abstract 
ideas in such a way that they can be rec- 
ognized when seen? What is it that a 
student does to demonstrate that he likes 
good literature? We have our dodges on 
matters of this sort: We count the books 
a student takes out of the library; we 
measure the amount of spare time he 
gives to good reading (provided, of 
course, we allow him any spare time at 
all); we engage him in conversation and 
try to judge from the fervor in his voice 
how far along the scale of appreciation 
his reading has brought him, or we ask 
him outright on some sort of rating 
schedule how well he likes Shakespeare 
and T. S. Eliot. But we suspect that 
these devices for uncovering attitudes are 
based on exceedingly tenuous inferences. 
Books may be taken out of the library 
not to be read, but to maintain an im- 
pressive looking bookshelf. The time 
spent in reading may really be spent only 
in an effort to avoid reality. Conversa- 
tional fervor may be only good acting 
or the effect of one cocktail too many. 
And a rating schedule can almost always 
be faked if much depends upon it. 

I dislike to be discouraging in this all- 
important matter of attitudinal goals, 
but thus far very few operations have 
been suggested which define them satis- 
factorily. There are some breaks in the 
clouds, though. At Pennsylvania State 
University a group of experimenters has 
been trying to get a line on student atti- 
tudes toward television instruction. One 
device they have hit upon is to give the 
students generous samples of both TV 
instruction and conventional instruction, 
and then to permit them a genuine choice 
as to which type they would take for the 
remainder of the semester (3). This is a 
real operational definition of a specific 
attitude. It furnishes a fruitful clue for 
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further development in defining attitudes 
in other areas, the general principle being 
that one defines attitudes in terrns of live 
decisions that make an actual difference 
in what an individual will do or not do. 


Measurements of Goals 


Once the goals of instruction have 
been clearly set forth by describing the 
operations students have to perform to 
attain them, the problem of devising tests 
and other techniques for assessing aca- 
demic achievement is at least seventy-five 
per cent solved. The reason is that an 
achievement test is in effect a sample of 
all the kinds of tasks that a given course 
of study is striving to get students to 
master. As such, the tests should in them- 
selves constitute a definition of the goals 
to be attained. In putting together an 
appropriate sample of tasks and checking 
out their adequacy, there are technical 
matters in which the experienced tester 
may serve as a guide to the teacher. But, 
again, the questions of what to include or 
not to include, what is more important 
and what is less important, what con- 
stitutes a good response and what con- 
stitutes a poor response must in the last 
analysis be the teacher’s decision if the 
test is to measure progress toward the 
goals he has in mind. 

On the other hand, as mentioned 
above, teachers are busy people who are 
unlikely to find the time they need to 
do all that really should be done to work 
out the goals of their own instruction and 
to devise fully valid measures for assess- 
ing achievement. What are some of the 
practical compromises? 

In the first place, although one is un- 
likely to find any published standard- 
ized test that in all respects fits the goals 
of a particular course or school, one may, 
by analyzing such tests question by ques- 
tion, possibly find one that comes rea- 
sonably close. Looking at a test question 





by question is important not only for 
determining a test’s general suitability, 
but also for deciding what questions 
might properly be eliminated in assessing 
the performance of one’s own students. 
Surprisingly, the notion of adapting a 
published test by dropping out irrele- 
vant material seldom occurs to people, 
yet in many circumstances it is an ob- 
vious and justifiable procedure. 

Standardized tests, when they can be 
found and adapted, have two important 
advantages for any program for assessing 
academic achievement. First, the makers 
of such tests have usually lavished a great 
deal of care on the preparation and try- 
out of each question to make sure that it 
is unambiguous, that it discriminates 
sharply between good and poor students, 
and that it is of the right level of diffi- 
culty for the group at which it is aimed. 
Second, two or more parallel forms of 
a standardized test are usually available, 
so that one has at his disposal the means 
for accomplishing a highly important 
part of the assessment job, that of meas- 
uring the student’s performance twice 
—once at the beginning of the course 
and once again at the end. 


Testing Thinking Ability 

Until recently most standardized tests 
have concentrated rather heavily on the 
purely informational goals of instruction 
and have tended to neglect the profi- 
ciency goals. In the last few years, how- 
ever, there has been a marked change 
in this respect. More and more tests are 
made up of questions that require the 
student to perform various mental opera- 
tions well beyond the simple operation 
of recalling learned facts. They are get- 
ting at problem solving and reasoning 
processes of many kinds. Consider the 
following sets of questions drawn from a 
booklet describing the achievement tests 
of the College Entrance Examination 


Board (7). If the reader will take the 
trouble to wrestie with them, I think 
he will find that they challenge powers 
of thought well beyond simple memory, 
though they also require of the student 
a firm foundation of factual knowledge. 
The first set of questions is intended 
to test the student’s appreciation of those 
factors that must be controlled so that 
valid conclusions can be drawn from 
the results of a scientific experiment: 


You are to conduct an experiment to de- 
termine whether the rate of photosynthesis 
in aquatic plants is affected by the addition 
of small amounts of carbon dioxide to the 
water in which the plants are growing. You 
have available all of the equipment and ma- 
terial generally found in a well-equipped 
science laboratory plus several well-rooted 
Elodea plants which are growing in a bat- 
tery jar. It is evident that the plants are 
healthy because they are giving off bubbles 
of oxygen. 


1. If the addition of carbon dioxide were to 
have an effect upon aquatic plants, almost 
immediately after bubbling the gas through 
the water you would expect to observe a 
noticeable change in the 
(A) growth of the plants 
(B) temperature of the water 
(C) coloring of the plant leaves 
(D) rate of bubble production by the 

plant 
(E) amount of oxygen consumed by leaf 
respiration 
. If a carbon dioxide generator were not 
available for the experiment, an adequate 
supply of carbon dioxide might be pro- 
vided by 
(A) placing a piece of carbon in the water 
in which the plants are growing 

(B) burning a candle over the battery jar 

(C) adding carbon tetrachloride to the 
water 

(D) pumping air into the water 

(E) blowing through a glass tube into the 
water 

. Which of the following materials would 
be Jeast useful in identifying the escaping 
gas as oxygen? 

(A) A collection bottle (B) Glass tubing 
(C) A glass plate (D) Splints 
(E) Matches 


. Which of the following materials could 
be used to provide a source of carbon 
dioxide for this experiment? 

(A) Distilled water and carbon 
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(B) Zinc and carbonic acid 

(C) Limestone and hydrochloric acid 
(D) Limewater and carbon 

(E) Sodium hydroxide and carbon 


. The addition of carbon dioxide could have 
no observable effect upon the rate of bub- 
bling by the Elodea plants if you had 
(A) previously turned off the light 
(B) no means of regulating the carbon 
dioxide flow 

(C) no means of regulating the room 
temperature 

(D) a variable water temperature 

(E) no cover on the battery jar 


. Before you could conclude whether or 
not the rate of photosynthesis in aquatic 
plants in general is affected by the addi- 
tion of small amounts of carbon dioxide 
to the surrounding water, you would have 
to repeat the experiment using 
(A) all the materials of the original ex- 

periment 
(B) an entirely different set of materials 
(C) other aquatic plants 
(D) other Elodea plants 
(E) some mental plants 


The following set of questions at- 
tempts to test the student’s knowledge 
and understanding of United States for- 


eign policy: 

SPEAKER I: I don’t think the United States 
has any business getting involved in the af- 
fairs of other nations, through foreign aid 
or any thing else. We have ?_ with- 
out aid from other countries. Why can’t 
other nations do the same? 

SPEAKER II: But we can’t afford not to 
aid other nations. A foreign-aid program of- 
fers us a great pared to increase our 
prestige and we should take advantage of it. 
A nation which ignores other nations will 
not be regarded as important. 

SPEAKER III: Maybe, but let’s not forget the 
fact that foreign aid is also an investment in 
our own future. If we don’t help other free 
nations, we can’t expect to stay free our- 
selves. 

SPEAKER IV: Let’s be practical about this. 
If other nations are too weak to stand on 
their own two feet, we should help them, 
yes, but let’s remember that when they be- 
come dependent on us we must also subordi- 
nate them to us. We can only justify foreign 
aid if we’re going to protect our investment. 

SPEAKER V: You're all so cold-blooded 
about this! It isn’t a matter of practicality, 
but of moral obligation to aid other coun- 
tries. If we could only renounce war, think 
of the money and material which would be 
available for constructive work. 
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. A humanitarian point of view is best rep- 
resented by Speaker (A) I (B) II (C) 
Ill (D) IV (E) V 


. Since the close of World War II, the 
United States has mainly justified its for- 
eign-aid policy by arguments such as those 
advanced by Speaker (A) I (B) IL (©) 
Ill (D) TV (E) V 

. Which speaker represents a point of view 
historically associated with the midwestern 
United States? 

(A) I (B) I (C) Il (D) IV (E) V 

. Speaker IV would probably have approved 
of the 
1. Platt Amendment 
2. Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe 

Doctrine 
3. Good Neighbor policy 
(A) 3 only 
(B) 1 and 2 only 
(C) 1 and 3 only 
(D) 2 and 3 only 
(E) 1, 2, and 3 


* * * 

Despite the progress that may have 
been made in developing standardized 
tests, one must always bear in mind that 
they can never do the whole job of as- 
sessing academic achievement in a par- 
ticular situation. In the last analysis, if 
a teacher wants to measure those aspects 
of achievement peculiar to his own in- 
struction he must resort to at least some 
tests of his own making. He can get 
some good ideas for approaching this 
enterprise from two books: Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives (2) and Gen- 
eral Education: Explorations in Evalua- 
tion (5). If one peruses these books 
looking for new testing ideas rather than 
faults, one may find much that is help- 
ful in suggesting ways and means of 
measuring progress toward the goal of 
more effective thinking. 

But the assessment of the student’s 
growth in effective thinking is still not 
enough. Any teacher with a well-devel- 
oped conscience is primarily concerned 
that his students shall acquire increasing 
maturity in their attitudes, that is, a more 
grown-up and informed approach to life 
and learning. The assessment of this as- 





pect of achievement requires ingenuity 
and a willingness to experiment with 
tests that might be regarded as “off- 
beat.” 


Testing Maturity 


Two such instruments may be men- 
tioned as examples. One, called The Facts 
About Science (9), looks on the surface 
like an ordinary factual test aimed at 
seeing how much the student knows 
about scientists and the sorts of things 
they do. Actually, however, the pay-off 
response to each of the scored questions 
represents a false sterotype of the scien- 
tist or his work, e.g., “A scientist has 
no sense of humor.” The test has been 
used to see to what extent high school 
courses in science influence students 
away from these false stereotypes. The 
same approach could be taken to get at 
student attitudes toward many other 
social institutions and enterprises. 

Another instrument carries the title 
Sizing Up Your School Subjects (6). It 
focuses on students’ attitudes toward 
their current academic work and is es- 
pecially designed for use in educational 
experiments where a given subject is 
being taught by two or more methods. 
Through an indirect approach, which al- 
most certainly guarantees that the stu- 
dent will not fake his responses, it pro- 
vides the means for comparing different 
courses or different methods of instruc- 
tion in the same course with respect to 
the reactions of students to ten aspects 
of the material or the teaching. (E.g., 
What course is best at holding the stu- 
dent’s attention? What course is re- 
garded by the student as most valuable 
to him?) With a little imagination, the 
technique can be elaborated to cover the 
attitudes of students toward almost any 
feature of the academic work in which 
they are engaged. 


Alternative Devices 


One of the things that is holding back 
the development of new and better meth- 
ods of assessing academic achievement, 
especially in the area of attitudes, is the 
tendency to think almost exclusively in 
terms of paper-and-pencil tests, particu- 
larly multiple choice tests. Multiple 
choice tests are useful up to a point. 
They can do more than most people 
realize in tapping a student’s higher men- 
tal processes, and all the possibilities of 
multiple choice questions have not yet 
been fully explored. Nevertheless, the 
multiple choice test has, by its very 
nature, certain severe limitations. So do 
other forms of written tests, including 
essay tests. 

To break out of this restricted mode 
of thinking we ought to consider how 
to exploit the possibilities in the so-called 
situational tests which psychologists have 
been working on in recent years. To 
what extent can such tests be adapted to 
the measurement of the “intangibles” of 
academic achievement? Situational tests 
are still highly experimental and full of 
technical problems, but they may well 
be the answer to the question of how to 
evaluate many of the subtle aspects of 
human behavior that can never be 
reached satisfactorily by paper-and-pen- 
cil devices. 

One effort to apply a situational test 
in the classroom setting can be found in 
The Russell Sage Social Relations Test 
(4). On the surface, this is a test of the 
ability of a group of students to solve 
cooperatively a series of construction 
problems. It does in fact give a reason- 
ably good measure of the group’s effec- 
tiveness in this situation. If properly 
administered, however, it also yields in- 
formation about other important aspects 
of group behavior: how well the stu- 
dents have learned to work together, 
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how they respond to group control, how 
well they develop among themselves an 
efficient group organization, how they 
react on one another, and so on. 

This sort of technique, and others like 
it, should eventually bring us closer to 
a truly adequate assessment of how stu- 
dents are attaining the attitudinal goals 
of instruction. Indeed, such techniques 
can do more. They can dramatize the 
importance of the goals by demonstrat- 
ing how far we are falling short of 
achieving them. The development and 
application of good situational tests are 
expensive and time-consuming. Never- 
theless, if we really wish to know what 
is happening to students in our class- 
rooms, we are going to have to give up 
the notion that we can find out by rely- 
ing on the “quick-and-dirty” tests that 
come cheap. 


Assessment Is Central 


Education these days has become a 
major concern of national policy. It is 
in consequence the center of a good deal 
of bitter controversy, and the issues be- 
ing debated (segregation, the source of 
school support, teachers’ salaries, fed- 
eral or local control, “standards”) are so 
overriding that the question of how to 
assess student achievement seems by 
comparison to be of minor technical im- 
portance. Actually, it ought to be re- 
garded as of central importance to the 
whole educational enterprise. Until we 
can reduce our vast ignorance of what 
is actually happening to the minds and 
hearts of students in the classrooms, un- 
til we can point up the goals of educa- 
tion in terms of what we want students 
to do physically, mentally, spiritually, 
and until we have better ways of know- 
ing how well we are getting them to do 
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these things, there is hardly much point 
to all the fuss about the so-called “larger 
issues.” A comprehensive program to 
develop better methods for assessing 
achievement in all the classrooms of the 
country would go a long way toward 
taking the heat out of the controversies 
now plaguing us and would furnish the 
means for replacing the anarchy in edu- 
cation with new vitality and a sense of 
direction. 
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This reviewer was surprised to dis- 
cover that nearly half the books in his- 
tory and social science carried by a major 
book store at one of our leading univer- 
sities dealt with Russia or communism. 
Ten years ago such a situation was un- 
thinkable—not so much because of a 
lack of concern for the Soviet problem 
in its various manifestations, but because 
of the lag in the publication of serious 
books about it. Things have changed, 
and today it is hard to keep up with the 
unending though inevitably uneven flood 
of studies and reports. 

Indeed, the state of Soviet studies in 
this country has been the subject of a 
thorough-going survey recently spon- 
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sored by the leading scholarly group 
involved in it, the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council. 
The compendium on American Teach- 
ing about Russia is one of the major re- 
sults of this survey. It combines careful 
investigative techniques, including inter- 
views with faculty and questionnaires for 
graduates, with scholarly competence 
and intelligent reflection. The work of 
the Joint Committee, as an informal 
spokesman for the profession in its re- 
lations with foundations, government, 
and universities, may indeed show the 
way to similar groups more recently 
formed for other regions, such as the 
Middle East and contemporary China. 
By its nature, it represents a multi-dis- 
ciplinary approach, based in various de- 
grees on the concept of “area studies.” 
And one of the virtues of the Black- 
Thompson volume is the detached re- 
assessment of the whole notion of such 
area concentration; we are clearly re- 
covering from its more extreme addic- 
tions. 

There is no doubt that a geographic 
focus made possible at several leading 
graduate schools the rapid training (in 
two-year programs) of hundreds of spe- 
cialists on the Soviet Union during the 
crucial decade of overwhelming ignor- 
ance. It proved capable of attracting men 
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and women of unusually high qualifica- 
tions into the field; and it did provide 
the government and other “consumers” 
with men who knew language and coun- 
try (albeit at long-distance) more than 
adequately for the work required of 
them. But the needs and demands have 
been shifting, and this the present volume 
recognizes well. In its conclusions, it im- 
plies the desirability of greater disci- 
plinary concentration for those who go 
on to the Ph.D.—or more generally, to 
the “pursuit of excellence.” It stresses 
rn new opportunities for travel, ex- 
changes, and fellowships. It emphasizes 
the huge fields of undergraduate and 
secondary education as virtually virgin 
territory for Russian studies (and sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to these 
fields). And it correctly notes how the 
need for an understanding of the Rus- 
sian language and the Soviet system is 
no longer the preoccupation of a band 
of esoteric specialists, but has become the 
concern of scientists, educators, human- 
ists, and citizens at large. 

All this produces, in the Black-Thomp- 
son survey, a set of cautious and well 
reasoned recommendations for improve- 
ment, particularly in graduate studies, 
which the academic profession cannot 
afford to ignore. In the process of their 
work, the authors have also produced a 
careful “self-image” of the Soviet-affairs 
specialists—a collective profile indicating 
and differentiating the various graduate 
centers (Columbia turns out to have 
trained some sixty percent of the na- 
tional total), disciplines (only five men 
got their Ph.D. in Russian sociology), 
and subsequent occupations. 

Traditionally, history has along with 
literature provided the core of Russian 
studies. It is a pleasure therefore to re- 
port on the most extensive series in prog- 
ress, the ten-volume history of Russia 
initiated by Yale University Press, with 
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George Vernadsky and the late Michael 
Karpovich as principal authors. Despite 
(or perhaps thanks to) his retirement, 
Vernadsky has speedily completed the 
fourth, here reviewed, and is well ad- 
vanced on the fifth volume, which is to 
carry the story down to the Time of 
Troubles. These are books in the grand 
tradition of historical writing—the major 
effort in English and perhaps in any non- 
Russian tongue. Vernadsky’s prodigious 
command of sources and’ languages com- 
bines with a lifetime of interest, ranging 
from diplomacy to art, from linguistics 
to genealogy, to produce a mature syn- 
thesis. The present tome, discussing Rus- 
sia at the Dawn of the Modern Age, 
deals largely with the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. It pays more 
than the usual scant attention to the areas 
that had escaped Mongol seizure—nota- 
bly, Novgorod and Pskov (which Mos- 
cow absorbed in the early 16th century) 
and what Vernadsky calls “West Russia,” 
the variegated Orthodox lands under 
Lithuanian-Polish rule. This emphasis is 
fully justified, even though non-Russian 
historians may quarrel with some of his 
concepts and terms. 

The present volume is a bit more slen- 
der and conventional than Vernadsky’s 
earlier contributions to this series. It is less 
controversial, lacking some of the novel 
(and sometimes highly dubious) hy- 
potheses which abounded in the preced- 
ing books. While the author fails to ask 
some of the questions which “modern” 
historians, with their concern with so- 
ciological and motivational problems, are 
likely to be interested in, this volume 
remains an outstanding source of infor- 
mation, much of which even the special- 
ist would have difficulty finding and 
assessing. 

Such discriminating systematization 
of knowledge—neither monographic nor 
in textbook form—can be of substantial 





value not only on earlier ages but even 
(or especially) when it deals with our 
own century. This is well demonstrated 
by the brilliant history of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, which 
Leonard Schapiro, of the London School 
of Economics, has produced. The au- 
thor, whose earlier Origin of the Com- 
munist Autocracy established him as a 
leading analyst of Bolshevism, is indeed 
one of a handful of men who could suc- 
cessfully undertake such a formidable 
task in the fact of inevitable dependence 
on either partisan Soviet sources or un- 
reliable memoirs, rumors, refugee ac- 
counts—and innumerable instances of 
willful suppression of evidence. 

Soviet history is detective work, and 
Leonard Schapiro is a master detective. 
An admirable felicity for effective writ- 
ing, moreover, enables him to make the 
most tedious hair-splitting of Marxist fac- 
tions into a story of excitement and sus- 
tained import. Here, then, is a reliable 
guide to the CPSU, comparable in qual- 
ity to Merle Fainsod’s How Russia is 
Ruled. A model of scholarship, it will 
inevitably be the object of dispute. This 
reviewer would question the extent to 
which Schapiro considers “Marxist-Len- 
inist” ideology a mere rationalization of 
policy, rather than also a guiding and 
operative force. He is also led to wonder 
whether the analysis—masterful in its 
sketches of personalities and issues, ex- 
pert in discussing organizational details 
and membership trends—can be consid- 
ered complete without an inquiry into 
the nature of totalitarianism itself. And 
at times the author’s well-founded sus- 
picion of the Soviet version of history 
may lead him too far in re-opening ques- 
tions where no conflict of evidence is 
apparent. 

Yet these are details. All in all, the 
study succeeds remarkably in correct- 
ing the official Soviet Short Course, 


whose willful distortions led to its with- 
drawal—after nearly twenty years—and 
replacement within the last year by a 
new and more sophisticated but still 
highly partisan Soviet history of the Bol- 
shevik movement. Many Soviet teachers 
and students would no doubt wish to 
have Schapiro’s important corrective 
thereto. 

By comparison, Edward Crankshaw’s 
Kbrushchev’s Russia is a journalist’s im- 
pressionistic account of the USSR since 
Stalin, aimed at the nonspecialist. Crank- 
shaw is a seasoned and informed writer. 
He has a keen eye and has much to say 
that is sound, well observed, and needs 
saying. Like Schapiro, he tends to ig- 
nore doctrine (this is an old story with 
him) to the point where he considers 
its uses in the USSR today a matter of 
expediency rather than conviction at the 
top. But while Schapiro feels that under 
Stalin the Party had been reduced to 
one of several (virtually co-equal) chan- 
els and instruments of governance only 
to re-emerge as the dominant organ of 
authority under Khrushchev, Crank- 
shaw, on the contrary, feels that the 
Party has lately been losing out to a 
greater pluralism in Soviet society and 
government—in this reader’s view, a 
very dubious theory. Otherwise Crank- 
shaw’s analysis of Khrushchev as a man, 
as a symbol, and as a policy-maker makes 
good sense, even if it is occasionally 
marred by minor inaccuracies. 

What remains unclear, after reading 
Crankshaw, is whether he considers a 
further liberalization of rule inevitable 
(as, among others, Isaac Deutscher has 
predicted), or whether he believes Rus- 
sia will remain totalitarian. One cannot 
blame him for failing to answer with 
certainty. A range of choices has again 
opened up before Russia; the monolith 
has moved off dead center. As he makes 
amply clear, it is particularly the young 
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and the intellectuals who have a crucial 
role to play in the future confrontation 
of rulers and ruled in Khrushchev’s Rus- 
sia, a country of greater security, a modi- 
cum of plenty, and the illusion of free- 
dom. Yet Crankshaw also knows what 
remains wrong and rotten in the Soviet 
state. This, of course, Khrushchev him- 
self rarely if ever admits. 

Khrushchev’s collection of speeches, 
interviews, and articles on foreign affairs 
in 1958 joins an earlier volume for 1957. 
Not only is he faced with the challenge 
of the multi-volume legacy of his pred- 
ecessors’ Collected Works (even Stalin 
managed to produce sixteen volumes’ 
worth of nonsense). This multitude of 
statements and declarations—which does 
help us understand what he stands for— 
is fully harmonious with his personal 
style of compulsive communication, pub- 
lic relations, and the enjoyment of the 
limelight. 

It should be remembered that this is 
only one side of the man; it is even an 
incomplete record of his public pro- 
nouncements. The publishers’ statement 
on the jacket that this is his “blueprint 
for the future” is as misleading as their 
claim that “no comparable book has ever 
come from the Soviet Union.” This is, 
in fact, a Soviet collection, without any 
effort to annotate, correct, or explain 
anything for the American reader. No 
one can read this book from cover to 
cover; no one should fail to sample and 
savor it. Khrushchev characteristically 
combines a crudity of expression and 
mind with a peculiar subtlety in varying 
the “line” with the audience he addresses. 
If some of his figures of speech (e.g., 
barometric and thermometric changes as 
political indicators; explosions of bombs 
as explosions of hope) are tiresome and 
repetitious, some of his variations on a 
theme (e.g., disarmament) reveal consid- 
erable sensitivity. His style can range 
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from reasonable moderation (to East 
German workers and Hungarian acade- 
micians) to violent abuse, the worst of 
which is not reproduced in the present 
collection. 

Khrushchev’s pronouncements reflect 
an overriding sense of power and a 
pride in his country’s (and his own) ac- 
complishments. After the launching of 
the first sputniks and ICBMs, after the 
successful defeat of his political rivals at 
home, Khrushchev in 1958 found his 
bearings and spoke confidently and em- 
phatically—and volubly—of the inevita- 
bly shifting balance of international 
power. With seeming sincerity he fore- 
saw the day when the economic, mili- 
tary, and political might of the Soviet 
bloc would outweigh that of the West. 
In many ways, his most effective appeal 
was to the Afro-Asian world, which he 
considered Soviet Russia’s natural ally. 
Whether this assumption is correct only 
the future will tell. But in one respect he 
was right: At least a part of Soviet ad- 
vances in scientific, technological, and 
military development was due to the 
strides made in education and science. 

This is conceded by the contributors 
to The Politics of Soviet Education, a 
meaty symposium consisting of eleven 
papers presented at a seminar sponsored 
by the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR in Munich. Rather than attempt a 
full analysis of Soviet education—such 
as several valuable studies have done of 
late—this collection deals with a variety 
of separate aspects of what the editors, 
Professor George Bereday and Dr. Jaan 
Pennar, call the politics of Soviet educa- 
tion. Several competent papers focus es- 
sentially on the current reform in Soviet 
schools; Bereday presents a stimulating 
analysis of class tensions in Soviet edu- 
cation; Mark Field analyzes, with con- 
siderable skill, Soviet selection and train- 
ing for advancement. 





Inevitably, the contributions are un- 
even. While two or three of the chapters 
are of slight value, the symposium as a 
whole presents a balanced analysis with 
emphasis on strong as well as weak points, 
and with excellent use of Russian-lan- 
guage materials as well as personal ex- 
periences of several refugee participants 
who themselves went through Soviet 
schools. To the specialist, some of the 
materials will be familiar. Still, one of the 
virtues of the collection is the discussion 
of some neglected areas of Soviet “short- 


comings,” such as extracurricular activi- 
ties, the quality of social sciences, and 
the lack of attention paid to mental 
health. 

While the volume lacks a unifying 
theme, the consensus seems to be that the 
accomplishments of Soviet education are 
due to both cultural factors and values 
and a planned concentration of resources 
and skills. Its shortcomings are amply ap- 
parent; yet to match its best, we may 
have a long way to go. 
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Ginzberg, Eli (Ed.). The Nation’s Chil- 
dren (3 Volumes). New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1960. 

1. The Faimly and Social Change. 
Pp. vii-252. $4.50. 

2. Development and Education. 
Pp. xi-242. $4.50. 

3. Problems and Prospects. 
Pp. xi-242. $4.50. 


This collection of thirty-one essays was 
prepared for the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Written for the “educated layman,” 
their purpose is to present “materials that 
would help to outline the major develop- 
ments in the field of children and youth 
since the 1950 Conference and would pro- 
vide a basis for charting directions for the 
next decade.” Many of the essays impress- 
ively describe the transformations that have 
occurred in “The Big Change” from the 
close of the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent. 

Several of the writers speak of new 
frontiers, including a geographical frontier 
in outer space and a social frontier that has 
shifted from the hinterland to urban cen- 
ters. This frontier stretches through crowded 
streets, traffic snarls, delinquency areas, and 
along trails where hot-rodders have re- 
placed cowboys. It includes homes of work- 
ers who have more leisure, young couples 
who married earlier than their forebears, 
babies who once might have died in in- 
fancy, children whose life expectancy is 
about twenty-five years longer than it was 
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seventy years ago, and people in minority 
groups who look forward with hope and 
fear to more opportunity and responsibility. 

Several authors discuss human potentials. 
One persuasively states that there is a large 
reservoir of talented youngsters in deprived 
and depressed segments of the population. 
Another provocatively points out that medi- 
cal developments now permit children with 
serious genetic defects to live normal lives, 
with an inescapable “increase, generation 
by generation, in the pool of defective 
genes . . .” He also states that there are 
more remedies for genetically determined 
physical handicaps than for mental handi- 
caps, so that in our increasingly complex 
society the outlook for the mentally handi- 
capped “can only become more perplexing.” 
He believes that less than ten per cent of 
individuals in our population are “inherently 
capable of making the original contribu- 
tions ... . on which our continued national 
well being depends.” Several authors co- 
gently urge that while providing the best 
we can for children who need special pro- 
tection, we should increase our efforts to 
locate and cultivate those who have super- 
ior talents. 

Volume III discusses a number of cur- 
rent issues and the need for adjusting our 
institutions so that we may “control change 
and not be overwhelmed by it.” 

All of these essays are readable and in- 
formative. The editor and authors have 
done a fine job in keeping each contribu- 
tion within approximately a 25-page limit. 
These volumes give far more attention, 





however, to the external circumstances in 
which youngsters live than to the personal 
characteristics of the children themselves. 
This apparently was intended, for the larg- 
est single group of contributions are from 
the field of sociology. Only scant attention 
is given to many “major developments in 
the field of children and youth since the 
1950 Conference” that provide important 
guides for “charting directions for the next 
decade.” 

They tell a great deal about objective 
dimensions of the child’s world but give 
little space to the subjective dimensions, the 
development of the self and the factors 
which influence a child’s view of things. 
This aspect of development has received 
much attention during the past decade. It 
has even been conjectured that a child’s 
perception of what his parents do is a more 
significant “reality” than what his parents 
“actually” do, as described from an objec- 
tive point of view. What does this conjec- 
ture mean, and what does it imply for 
research and for adults who work with chil- 
dren? In these volumes, parent-child and 
adult-child relationships are seen primarily 
through a one-way vision screen. 

These essays describe how the social en- 
vironment moulds the child, but little space 
is available for a discussion of ways in which 
a child moulds his environment. During 
the past 1o years there have been many 
studies that re-affirm earlier findings re- 
garding the way in which a child’s congeni- 
tal or hereditary qualities determine what 
he demands, what he is able to receive, and 
the influence he has on other members of 
his family. They are hardly touched upon. 

We are properly told that adults should 
try to understand children. But there is no 
solid discussion of many important ques- 
tions related to that understanding. How 
do an adult’s temperamental qualities and 
his own self-insight influence his under- 
standing of children and sensitivity to their 
condition? What capacity do children 
themselves have for understanding and 
coping with the burden of irrational fears, 
grievances, and feelings of self-reproach 
which so many of them carry with them 


into adult years, and which our education 
so assiduously ignores? What capacity do 
they have for discovering and using their 
resources, and how might this capacity be 
cultivated? 

With their predominantly sociological 
approach, these volumes give us a Hamlet 
with much of Hamlet left out. He grows up 
on a new Frontier, surrounded by social 
Change. He is a national Resource, and if 
everything works out all right, he will find 
himself in a Talent Pool. While still an 
adolescent he marries Ophelia, figuring, as 
he makes his vows, that she can help him 
while away the new Leisure and that the 
chances of divorce are only about One-in- 
Four. He promptly gets her with child; 
this will enable her soon to go out and get 
a job as a Working Mother. No ghost 
haunts him. His self-concept and private 
thoughts and feelings are rather sketchy, 
and he does not question whether to be or 
not to be, or, if he is to be, then who? or 
what? or why? 

In stressing the social predicaments of 
our times, the authors have not done much 
to show how these are related to the human 
predicaments of all times. 

Such questions as those raised in this re- 
view should be tackled in a symposium that 
discusses human potentials and seeks to chart 
the future. While these volumes are to be 
commended for what they have said, there 
are many equally or more important things 
that are left unsaid and that could have been 
covered by a different balance in the choice 
of contributors and the allocation of space. 

ArTHUR T. JERSILD 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


de Toledano, Ralph. Lament for a Gen- 
eration. New York: Farrar, Straus, & 
Cudahy. Pp. 263. $3.95. 


Certainly the political experience of 
Ralph de Toledano’s generation was replete 
with disillusionment: the Popular Front of 
the Thirties, the Moscow Trials, the Span- 
ish Civil War, the Stalin-Hitler Pact, and 
the Cold War that succeeded the Grand 
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Alliance of World War II. It is rather sur- 
prising, therefore, if not lamentable, that 
the middle generation, which was neither 
“lost” nor “beat,” has produced only a 
handful of right-wing intellectuals—barely 
enough to fill the pages of the Freeman and 
the National Review. 

Mr. Toledano, whose previous books in- 
clude Seeds of Treason, a novel called Day 
of Reckoning, and a recent biography of 
Richard Nixon, is probably the most gifted 
of this small group. His present volume, for 
which Mr. Nixon writes a foreword, inter- 
sperses fragments of lively autobiographi- 
cal writing with historical essays—“The 
Conservative Dilemma,” “The Context of 
Liberalism”—written in a style too thickly 
fruited with metaphor and reference to be 
easily digestible. 

Toledano followed Whittaker Chambers 
at Columbia University by only a few 
years. He has journeyed all the way from 
the International Zone of Tangier, where he 
was born, a Separdic Jew, forty-four years 
ago, to the fund-raising cocktail parties of 
collegiate fellow-travellers and thence to 
the apotheosis of the Hiss trial; from the 
New Masses to the New Leader and News- 
aveek, of which he is now an editor; from 
the agnostic humanism of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society to “The Experience of God” 
which he chronicles in his penultimate 
chapter. 

Although Toledano’s autobiographic rec- 
ord is fragmentary at best, it provides some 
new material. For example, it is news that 
Hiss himself circulated the unprintable ru- 
mors, mutually exclusive, that involved 
Chambers with both Mrs, Hiss and her son. 
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Later, Toledano tells us that during the 
Voice of America hearings it was only with 
difficulty that he persuaded McCarthy not 
to subpoenae Bertram Wolfe and expose 
his Communist past, although the Senator 
knew Wolfe to be the most effective anti- 
Communist propagandist then in the serv- 
ice of the Voice. Despite this and other 
evidence of demagogic irresponsibility, 
Toledano persists in describing McCarthy 
as “sincere.” In the end, however, he damns 
him with faint and doubtfully deserved 
praise: “However history may assess him, 
he was not a thief, he was not a homo- 
sexual, he was not a fascist.” 

Although not designed as a campaign 
document, Lament for a Generation con- 
tains much convincing evidence tending to 
confute the “Tricky Dick” legend with 
which Nixon’s left-wing opposition—in- 
cluding Nikita Khrushchev—had sought to 
smear the Republican candidate for the 
presidency. For Toledano, his friend Nixon 
is a good, faithful, and potentially victorious 
servant of the Republic, which may yet es- 
cape the chasm of the “coercive state” that 
yawns to engulf it. He could be right. Few 
members of his generation have lived so 
strenuous a political life as Toledano, 
learned so much, or fought so hard to use 
what they have learned. In his cordial if 
cautious preface, Mr. Nixon murmurs that 
Lament for a Generation will not ap- 
peal to everyone. Why not? It’s an in- 
teresting story, honestly and movingly told, 
and if Everyone doesn’t read it, it’s his 
loss. 

James Rorty 
Columbia, New Jersey 





Book Notes 


Stevenson, A. E. Putting First Things 
First: A Democratic View. New York: 
Random House, 1960. Pp. 115. $3.00 
‘cloth, $1.50 paper. 


Mr. Stevenson’s very genuine gift of 
eloquence and clarity gets him into trouble 
in this little book. In his chapter on educa- 
tion, he makes essentially two points. One 
amounts to a ringing call for audiovisual 
methods of instruction. The other seems to 
be a cry for a change in everybody’s 
values so the change can be productively 
reflected in the schools. Thin, sanctimon- 
ious, and unfortunate! 

WELLs FosHay 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Opie, Iona, and ie, P. The Lore and 
Language of Schoolchildren. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xviii 
+ 417. $8.00. 


This readable report of research by Iona 
and Peter Opie makes it possible for the 
staid adult to enjoy eavesdropping on the 
hidden, primitive community of children, 
and sampling the curious and neglected lore 
of the six-to-fourteen age group. The au- 
thors have used recordings from five thou- 
sand representative British children of their 
typical oral interchanges, Their concern is 
not with the delinquent, but “merely with 
the fun-loving but father-fearing specimen 
who is typical of the vast majority.” 

In the study are included examples of 
wit and repartee, guile, riddles, codes of 
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oral legislation, half-beliefs, jeers and tor- 
ments, pranks and epithets. Some of the 
material might supplement the more somber 
research typically reviewed in courses on 
child development. For example, the “bar- 
barian simplicity” of the children’s efforts 
to regulate the behavior of their peers is 
made concrete. Truth is reinforced by 
swearing “upon their honour, their heart, 
their Bible, their own life, or preferably 
their mother’s.” An imprecation such as 
“May I drop down dead if I tell a lie” in- 
sures honesty, we hope. Unacceptable be- 
havior is labelled with a surprising variety 
of names such as “Peep-eyes,” “Drainpipe,” 
“Crawler,” or “Swankpot,” or it inspires 
primitive verses which pointedly reprimand 
the offender. 

As children grow older, a more mature 
and discriminating pattern of language and 
behavior develops. Time also seems, a bit 
regrettably, to diminsh the zest, the exuber- 
ance, and the desire to say and do things 
“just for fun” so well reflected in this book. 

Exotse Cason 
Bloomfield, N. J., Public Schools 


Lerner, M. The Unfinished Country. 
New York: Simon & Shuster, 1960. 


Pp. 733. $7.50. 


The Unfinished Country might well be 
subtitled “some unfinished thoughts on” 
with no undue criticism of Mr. Lerner. For 
it is in the nature of the daily newspaper 
column—and this book is a collection of 
Mr. Lerner’s daily pieces for the New 
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York Post over the past decade—that 
finished thoughts must often succumb to 
deadline. 

It appears that Mr. Lerner has, as he says 
in his foreword, been honest in not brush- 
ing up his first thoughts and in not second- 
guessing himself by a few strategic inserts 
where history has proved him less than 
prophetic. He has, however, been se- 
lective and chosen about 250 of the more 
than 2,000 columns he turned out in that 
time. 

While Mr. Lerner has the advantage of 
being on the side of the angels, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers and good so- 
cially-minded fellows in general, he suffers 
from the fact that too many opinions on 
too many subjects from one man, most of 
them pegged to the day’s news, soon begin 
to pall. 

It is not hard to agree with Mr. Lerner 
about many things from his anti-McCarthy- 
ism to his column on New Year’s resolu- 
tions, where he resolved to “write less 
about sex, sin, and psychology” and to keep 
all future books below 600 pages and below 
five pounds (this one is 733 and un- 
weighed). 

Besides the insights the columns give into 
the workings of an agile mind and a large 
and sympathetic heart, they are also val- 
uable for jogging the memory on important 
events of the past decade. For Mr. Lerner 
lets very little of any significance slip by 
without some comment, usually of a pro- 
vocative kind. If sensation and sociology 
sometimes merge, it may be because of an 
uneasy blend of Brandeis professor and 
daily columnist. 

; EMMA _ Harrison 


New York Times 


Alexander, L. My Love Affair With 
Music. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1960. 274 pp. $3.95. 


A lovely experience! For anyone who has 
ever fiddled a fiddle, twanged a guitar, 
tooted a horn, beat at the ivories—and for 
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all those who’ve wanted to but haven’t— 
Lloyd Alexander’s intimate efforts to re- 
solve his passion for music are one’s own. 
And in righteous self-defense, the reader 
feels justified in thinking this “must” read- 
ing for those method-mad or methods-ap- 
preciation-mad who dare to affront our 
sincere and sensitive souls with the rigors 
and rebuffs of science, logic, reason, and 
tradition in fiddling a fiddle, tooting a horn, 
or even creating one’s own fiddle to fiddle 
or song to dance to. 
JosePHINE Harrison 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Phillips, B. N., Duke, R. L., and De- 
Vault, M. V. Psychology at Work in 
the Elementary School Classroom. 
New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xii + 
395- $5.00. 


The application of research findings to 
educational practice is a critical need in 
current teacher training, and Psychology at 
Work in the Elementary School Classroom 
represents an important beginning in ful- 
filling this need. Organized in terms of 
significant classroom problems, the book 
contains summaries of research evidence 
related to each problem, fuller reports of 
a sample of studies in each problem area, 
and examples of the practical utilization of 
principles derived from research in dealing 
with specific classroom issues. Although 
psychological specialists in each area covered 
might disagree about the particular sample 
of studies selected for discussion, and 
though the concrete applications of research 
findings sometimes seems forced, and oc- 
casionally even fatuous, in general, this book 
is a successful effort in an important and 
valuable direction. Perhaps most important, 
this book incontrovertibly demonstrates 
that current research in the social sciences 
can provide a rigorous and effective basis 
for educational practice. 

Joer R. Davirz 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 





Priestley, J. B. Literature and Western 
Man. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. Pp. xi + 512. $6.95. 


Some such considerations as impelled 
H. G. Wells to turn from the novel to a 
compendium of universal history forty years 
ago seem to have led another popular Brit- 
ish novelist and dramatist to undertake this 
synthesis of occidental literature since the 
Renaissance. Mr. Priestley, however, as au- 
thor of the Meredith and Peacock biog- 
raphies in the English Men of Letters series, 
a fine critical essay on The English Comic 
Characters, and a statement of his aesthetic 
credo as a playwright, The Art of the 
Dramatist, possesses a higher degree of 
scholarly competence in the field he has 
chosen to explore. 

Being by predilection, if not in doctrine, 
essentially a Romantic in his own writings, 
the author of The Good Companions and 
An Inspector Calls is most successful in 
dealing with those periods in the various 
national literatures in which the Romantic 
tradition is at its highest peak: the age of 
Elizabeth, the age of the Romantic move- 
ments, the revival of drama in English- 
speaking countries in the early years of the 
zoth century. He is highly successful in 
dealing with French literature, least sym- 
pathetic toward the Germans, uneven in 
his comments on various authors who wrote 
in English, and desultory in his treatment 
of literatures in other languages, especially 
Russian, although here his work is occasion- 
ally illuminated by brilliant flashes of in- 
sight, as in his paragraphs on Dostoievsky. 

His greatest contribution, as the present 
writer sees it, lies in his utilization of a 
simplified (perhaps over-simplified) psycho- 
dynamic approach to literary criticism. He 
equates Romanticism with the dominance 
of the Unconscious; classicism with the au- 
thors’ more conscious control of their mate- 
rials. He insists, however, on the necessity 
for balance, what we would today probably 
call “ego-control,” by his shrewd assertion 
that Id-dominated drives, uncontrolled, 
lead to madness; excessive use of conscious 
control, to pedantry and boredom. 


With the skill of a really fine literary 
craftsman, Mr. Priestley usually succeeds 
in avoiding the chief defect in a work of 
this kind: the tendency toward long, dull 
lists of authors and works. Such a virture 
makes this work useful as a text in courses 
in World Literature on the upper second- 
ary and junior college level. Should it be 
used for such a purpose, however, let us 
hope that it will be in paperback form, lest 
the mere durability of a clothbound text 
lead to permanent enshrinement of an- 
other textbook “classic.” Certainly Mr. 
Priestly would prefer to avoid so artificial 
an apotheosis. 

Leonarp F. MANHEIM 
The City College of New York 


Shores, L. Instructional Materials. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1960. Pp. v + 408. $6.50. 


Dean Shores’s thesis that teachers must 
be prepared to evaluate, select, and use all 
kinds of instructional materials and that 
they must have a wide variety of materials 
and materials services readily available is 
widely accepted by leading educators. Many 
also agree with his ideas regarding materials 
centers for classrooms, individual schools, 
and school systems. 

Although written as a textbook for in- 
troductory courses in instructional mate- 
rials for preservice teachers, this book will 
be more useful as a general reference for 
supervisors of instruction and other curricu- 
lum consultants, including various kinds of 
materials specialists. They will find the 
comprehensive listings and concise descrip- 
tions of basic selection tools (indexes, cata- 
logs, bibliographies, etc.) essential in their 
search for materials. The evaluation check- 
lists serve as useful reminders of major 
criteria for judging instructional materials. 

While there are brief discussions of the 
utilization of materials, additional descrip- 
tions and illustrations will be required to 
help teachers, particularly the inexperienced, 
see the potentialities of materials and learn 
to use them effectively. 
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Audio-visual specialists who have had lit- 
tle or no preparation in librarianship will 
find Part I, “The World of Print,” particu- 
larly informative and professionally useful. 

Pau W. F. Wirt 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Randall, J. H., Jr. Aristotle. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xi + 309. $5.00. 


Professor Randall’s Aristotle is a model 
of critical philosophical exposition. The au- 
thor’s rare combination of lucidity, analytic 
penetration, and wit provide interest and 
delight in the book for philosophic profes- 
sionals and laymen alike. “Real” Aristotel- 
ianism, far from being a philosophy of in- 
terest only to antiquarians or traditionalists, 
is shown as quite consonant with modern 
naturalistic functionalism. Thoughtful edu- 
cators will find in this exposition rich re- 
sources for reflection on the foundations of 
teaching and learning, including insights 
into the functions of intelligence, the good 
life, the good society, creative processes, 
and key ideas for understanding the world 
(including human beings). 

Pumie H. PHenix 
Teachers College 


Selden, W. K. Accreditation. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xv + 138. 
$2.50. 


Many current issues in education are 
more easily understood when viewed against 
the backdrop of the accreditation move- 
ment. William K. Selden presents a con- 
venient, documented reference with suf- 
ficient details about the influential streams 
behind accreditation to assist the educator 
in attempting to understand this complex 
process carried on by an even greater com- 
plexity of associations. 

Selden asks questions which need to be 
asked, but they also need to be answered. 
What standards are appropriate for higher 
education? How are standards to be meas- 
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ured or evaluated? Who is to exercise con- 
trol over quality in education? What re- 
sponsibility does a college or university, 
local or federal government, or a private 
organization have in policing standards, 
clarifying institutional objectives, or stimu- 
lating basic research on evaluation methods 
and techniques? 

The future, with new and mushrooming 
problems in our society, is no more clear 
than the present. Is a shift from local to 
national planning, control, and evaluation in 
education, although resisted by tradition 
and philosophy, inevitable as a result of lo- 
cal apathy? 

The chapter which answers these ques- 
tions will not be written by Selden, but by 
the educational profession. Accreditation: 
The Struggle Over Standards in Higher 
Education furnishes a necessary introduc- 
tion to the task at hand. 

KENNETH H. Bees_ey 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Adler, I. The New Mathematics. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1958. 
Pp. 187. $3.75. 

Schaaf, W. L. Basic Concepts of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. xvii 
+ 386. 


These two books are both concerned 
with presenting some of the concepts and 
ideas which have developed in matehmatics 
within the past 100 years. The New Mathe- 
matics is addressed to the average reader 
who is interested in developing literacy 
about these new developments. Basic Con- 
cepts, on the other hand, is written for the 
elementary school teacher who needs a 
more adequate understanding of elementary 
mathematics, including arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and related fields. 

Adler has succeeded very well in intro- 
ducing a number of abstract concepts in a 
relatively painless fashion. The material 
covered is essentially limited to modern al- 
gebra with a brief excursion into topology. 
The book is organized around the expan- 





sion of the number system from natural 
numbers to integers to rational numbers to 
real numbers to complex numbers. In the 
process, the notions of a group, a ring, a 
field, a vector space, and an algebra are 
developed clearly and concisely. The au- 
thor is to be congratulated not only be- 
cause he has, as the introduction states, 
written a book which can be read and en- 
joyed by anyone who has had high school 
algebra and geometry, but because he con- 
veys so well the fascination and excitement 
generated by mathematical ideas. 

Basic Concepts of Elementary Mathe- 
matics seems less successful in fulfilling its 
purpose. The range of topics is much 
broader, including elementary logic, geom- 
etry, measurement, functions and graphs, in- 
terest and present value, and probability 
and life insurance, in addition to the exten- 
sion of the number system. Perhaps be- 
cause of the wide range of subject matter, 
the treatment in a number of cases is some- 
what superficial. In attempting to give the 
reader some intuitive feeling for the ideas 
being presented, the writing is often dif- 
fuse and mathematically imprecise. While 
intuition and examples are necessary in un- 
derstanding the meaning of many mathe- 
matical concepts, they cannot substitute for 
clear and rigorous definitions. Because the 
book covers a wide range of materials and 
has an excellent bibliography, it may prove 
a useful reference for a course in which the 
instructor is developing some of the topics 
covered. It does not seem particularly val- 
uable for unaided home reading. 

RosepItH SITGREAVES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Gulley, H. E. Discussion, Conference, 
and Group Process. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xii + 388. $4.50. 


This is an intensive treatment of aspects 
of the group process in a discussion group. 
Much of the book has strength. It is less im- 
pressive in the final five chapters, which con- 
cern panels, large groups, and ethics, all of 
which seem tenuously related to the rest of 
the book. In addition, the criterion problem 
is ignored; there is no clear definition of 
productivity measures, and it is regrettable 
that some of the more established criteria 
and measures were not used in place of 
some dubious new inventories. 

Nevertheless, there are many excellent 
chapters here. The treatment of the “quality 
controls” of discussion is an outstanding 
contribution. The chapter on “Interaction” 
is one of the best simplified reviews of the 
internal dynamics of a group that a layman 
can obtain, and the discussions of “Leader- 
ship” have valuable implications for all 
group members—which means all of us. 

In a period of history when more things 
are wrought through discussion than ever 
before, it is especially important for educa- 
tors to be aware of the ideas presented in 
this book. 

KennetH F, Herroip 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Palmer, S. A Study of Murder. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 


1960. Pp. ix + 239. $4.95. 


This is an unusual, successful effort to 
present the findings of careful sociological 
research to an audience ranging from in- 
terested laymen to highly trained profes- 
sionals. Dr. Palmer’s intensive study of 51 
men convicted of murder is presented in an 
absorbing manner. It is bound to deepen 
any thoughtful reader’s appreciation of 
some basic psychosocial issues. 

GeraLp BAUMAN 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
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Education in the Forming of 


American Society 


By BERNARD BAILYN. In two provocative essays, Professor Bailyn of Harvard 
presents a new historical approach to American education, revising the professional 
educator’s school of history and simultaneously providing a deeper understanding of 
the present conditions of American education. 

Viewing education as part of the entire process by which a culture transmits itself 
across the generations, Professor Bailyn emphasizes the ways in which traditional 
European culture adjusted to the New World environment, tracing the role of such 
vital social determinants as family, denominationalism, race relations, apprenticeship, 
and the economy. 

The first essay sketches the development of education during America’s formative 
years and evaluates the existing writings on education in early American society. 
The second part of this pungent revision of American educational history is a bib- 
liographical essay which presents, point by point, the gaps in our present knowledge, 
and suggests needs and opportunities for further consideration of the role of educa- 
tion in American history. 

Both essays were presented in their original form to a conference on Early Ameri- 
can Education held in Williamsburg, Virginia, in October 1959. $3.50 


Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, Chapel Hill 











THE NATION’S CHILDREN 


Volume I THe FAMILY AND SociaAL CHANGE 
Volume II DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
Volume III PRospLEMs AND PROSPECTS 


Edited by Eli Ginzberg 


The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
held in late March, 1960, was the sixth in a decennial series of conferences 
dedicated to the well-being of children in America. The essays in these three 
volumes explore thoroughly all aspects of the theme for the Conference— 
“to promote opportunities for children and youth to realize their full po- 
tential for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” The first volume, The 
Family and Social Change, deals with important changes affecting today’s 
American children. Volume II, Development and Education, analyzes the 
gap between our aspirations for our children and our actual accomplish- 
ments on their behalf. Volume III, Problems and Prospects, discusses such 
problems as rural youth, minority groups, and youth in trouble with the 
law. Three Volumes: $4.50 each 


Columbia University Press/2960 Broadway/New York 27 














MACMILLAN EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 
coming next spring... 


GIFTED CHILDREN, Their Psychology and Education 


By MAURICE F. FREEHILL, Western Washington College of Education 


This book is designed to help teachers establish effective teaching programs 
for gifted children, based on clear understanding of the nature of gifted- 
ness and the effects of intellectual competence on learning patterns. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
By JOHN HEISLEY JENNY, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 


Written for orientation courses in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, this text describes the development, training requirements, professional 
opportunities, and special problems connected with each field. 


ARIT HMETIC, An Introduction to Mathematics 
By L. CLARK LAY, Orange County State College 


This textbook covers every aspect of elementary arithmetic and also pro- 
vides an excellent foundation for algebra and advanced mathematics. A 
teacher’s manual and alternate sets of tests will also be available. 


The Allendoerfer Mathematics Series 


Available now .. . 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ, third Edition 


By GUY L. BOND, University of Minnesota, and EVA BOND WAGNER, 
Newark State College 
1960, 416 pp., Ill., $5.50 
Here is a systematic presentation of up-to-date reading instruction naethods, 
emphasizing continuous development of skills at primary and intermediate 
levels. Reading readiness, word recognition, and comprehension are care- 


fully explored. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By JOHN JAROLIMER, San Diego State College 


1959, 400 pp., IIl., $5.75 

“This book is certain to be received enthusiastically by teachers who are 
looking for a clear statement as to what the social studies are all about, and 
some practical ways of teaching the subject.”—Grade Teacher 


The Macmillan Company 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 





